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THE DOLLAR PROBLEM UNDER 
CHANGED ONDITL@NS 


BY PER JACOBSSON 


After years of discussion, it seems fair to say 
that a certain clarification had been attained as 
regards the problem of the so-called dollar short- 
age: it began to be possible to indicate on what 
points general agreement had been reached; and 
when no agreement was as yet in sight, it could 
as a rule be stated what were the precise issues 
still subject to controversy. Thus with regard to 
the three following aspects of the problem, there 
appears to have no longer been any serious dis- 
agreement: 


1. It seems, in particular, to be agreed that 
internal inflationary developments in a country 
lead to a deficit in the balance of payments. If 
a country spends more on consumption and 
investment than is warranted by its current 
resources of domestic origin, there will neces- 
sarily be a gap in its balance of payments 
— since the extra resources do not drop from 
the sky — and the deficit in question would 
most likely appear as a dollar shortage, as long 
as there was no country outside the dollar area 
which could deliver the goods required. 

It follows that in order to overcome the 
dollar shortage, the individual countries will 
have, in the first place, to suppress any in- 
flationary tendencies at home caused by too 
much spending. Agreement on this point in- 
volves substantial recognition of the fact that 
a deficit in the balance of payments reflects 
primarily an unbalanced position internally 
or, in other words, that there is no divorce 
possible between external and internal fi- 
nance. 

2. A particular instance of the principle already 
mentioned under 1 arises when countries bur- 
dened with a heavy task of reconstruction — 
as most European countries have been — have 
not had sufficient domestic savings at their 
disposal. Such countries suffered from a lack 
of capital — and the aid obtained from abroad 
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has essentially served to supplement a too 
meagre flow of domestic savings. Attention 
has thus become concentrated on the ulti- 
mate application of the resources received 
from abroad — as used, of course, to be the 
case when a country borrowed on foreign 
markets for the construction of railways etc., 
while the particular balance-of-payment aspects 
have to be regarded rather as a consequence 
of the internal investments or whatever other 
use was made of the foreign funds. 

3. There are, however, certain features of the 
problem with regard to which the external 
aspect assumes a preponderant role. It has 
taken a considerable time after the war be- 
fore Europe again could obtain dollars by 
sales of finished goods to south-eastern Asia 
and Latin America and with the dollars thus 
earned pay for its imports from (say) the 
United States. One reason for the delay was 
that in a number of cases the physical output 
in the raw-material-producing areas overseas 
recovered rather slowly. For Europe to sell 
directly to the United States meant the pay- 
ment of high tariff rates, while most raw 
materials entered free of duty, which made a 
return to triangular trade in every respect 
advisable. Before the old currents of trade 
could be restored, it was difficult, indeed, to 
regain equilibrium in Europe’s balance of 
payments. 

When it is said that a country’s total expen- 
diture has to be covered by current resources, the 
expenditure will have to include certain items 
of payments abroad usually counted as being of 
a capital nature; obviously the regular amortisa- 
tion of foreign debts represents a charge for 
which budgetary or other provision will have to be 
made just as well as the payment of interest 
abroad. When it comes to such large liabilities as 
the sterling balances of Great Britain — debts 
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resulting from the war — drafts made by the 
creditor countries will naturally present particular 
difficulties — but due provision has, of course, 
to be made in such a case also for equilibrium to 
be maintained. Since it is difficult to tell to what 
extent the creditors will draw on the sterling bal- 
ances (especially as these balances are to a great 
extent held as monetary reserves), the balancing 
items in the British economy will largely have to 
be found in the maintenance of substantial mone- 
tary reserves by Great Britain itself. That such 
an arrangement would be the most appropriate 
solution of the problem would seem to become 
increasingly recognised. In the “Report to the 
President on Foreign Economic Policies” by Mr. 
Gordon Gray, published in Washington on 12th 
November 1950, it was suggested that: 

“The United States should consider the 
eventual desirability of assistance such as sta- 
bilization credits to permit convertibihty of 
currencies for current account, notably the 
pound sterling. But such credits should not be 
granted until all requirements for converti- 
bility, with the exception of adequate reserves, 
have been met. Neither should such credits be 
extended unless convertibility will be accom- 
pamied by a reduction of trade discrimina- 
tions.” 


This particular suggestion appears to have been 
well received in competent circles — which is in 
itself a sign of the greater agreement with which 
the world’s currency problems begin to be dis- 
cussed. 

There are, however, still certain controversial 
issues as to the “dollar shortage”, of which the 
two following would seem to be among the most 
important : : 

I. It is pointed out that the great efficiency of 
the United States makes it possible for Amer- 
ican producers to supply a number of much- 
needed products at low real costs. It is then as- 
Serted that, as a result, Europeans will find 
it difficult to compete and that they, there- 
fore, will be unable to procure sufficient ex- 
port proceeds with which to buy the raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs which. in the case of 


west European countries, have so largely to be 
obtained from other continents. 
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In reply, it may be said, in the first plac 
that international trade does not depend e 
absolute but on comparative costs, there bez 
always some branches in which the wes 
partner has a relative advantage. All through 
history, countries in which a difference im re 
sources and efficiency has existed have trade 
with one another — Great Britaim has t 
with India and America with Europe. 
A further consideration is that, even if it wer 
a question of absolute costs, it has to be re 
membered that the average weekly wage of 
industrial workers in the United States is 
someting ike $60: im Switzerland betwee 
S25 and $30, in Great Britain $20 and i 
Germany between $15 and $18 Less efficienay 
will necessarily mean a lower standard 
living in the various European countries 
at the same time, the extraordimary dif: 
in wage costs should enable a great 
of European industries to compete suceessf 
at present exchange rates. The trade fig 
ee ee 

a continuous expansion of European & 
of ready-made products. American industry 
techmeally im advance of European indust 
but must it not be easier for Exropeans to i 
troduce methods of production already i 
vented than for Americans to keep om i 
venting new methods to maintain their advance 
im relation to Europeans? 
The second point im dispute is perhaps ef 
greater fundamental importance. As one raw 
material-producing country after the other is 
setting up its own manufacturing industries, 
it has been argued that the foreign trade mar 
kets available to European exporters will be 
too narrow — which woukd mean that the 
European countries would not find sufficient 
outlets for their fimished articles to be able 
to earn the foreign exchange with whick fo 
pay for their imports of raw materials andl! 
foodstuffs. Theoretically, one must ackaow~ 
ledge that such a Situation might arise. The 
experience of the post-war period has beem 
however, that there was more demand thon 
the European countries could satisfy. New 
commodities are imvented: even ayghhy = 
dustrialised countries trade intemsively with) 
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each other. But the difficulties which may 
arise will not be overcome by themselves: the 
world’s monetary affairs must be so handled 
that there is no repetition of the devastating 
deflation of the 1930’s and the United States 
must continue to open its markets for manu- 
factured goods (and in that way help to com- 
pensate for the outlets which have been lost 
in the East). 


By the middle of 1950, most western European 
countries had become able to produce enough 
goods and services for export to pay for their 
current imports and they had also, in general, 
been able to restore financial equilibrium in their 
domestic economies. The question then arose 
whether the European countries would be able 
to find sufficient markets — particularly markets 
in which they could earn the dollars required to 
pay for their imports from the dollar area. The 
events in the months to come were looked for- 
ward to with some curiosity, for here was a 
situation in which the different economic theories 
would be put to the test. But then happened — 
as so often in economic life — that an extraneous 
factor — in this case the outbreak of war in 
Korea — created a wholly new situation, in which 
old difficulties disappeared while new ones were 
added overnight. The sudden new expenditure 
by the American and other governments resulted 
in a strong demand on the world markets, there 
being no longer any difficulty in finding outlets 
for European production. In the United States 
the surplus in the balance of payments was 
brought down to vanishing point already in the 
late summer of 1950. While in 1947 the recorded 
exports from the United States had exceeded the 
country’s imports by $9'/: milliard, the export 
surplus had fallen to an annual rate of $2 milliard 
in the first half of 1950; and in August 1950 


— for the first time for thirteen years — im- 
ports into the United States actually exceeded ex- 
ports. 


The new situation offered the European coun- 
tries some new chances but exposed them also to 
new dangers. 

The increased imports into the United States 
consist essentially of raw materials and foodstuffs 
— and it is, therefore, the primary producers 
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which earn the bulk of the newly-expended dol- 
lars. The greater part of recent increases in 
London’s gold and dollar reserves has been due 
to accumulation of foreign exchange by other 
members of the sterling area than Great Britain 
itself. It may, however, be taken for granted that 
the primary producers will have increasingly to 
use their dollar earnings for payment of goods 
imported from Europe. For the time being they 
wish apparently to add to their monetary reserves, 
so that it will only be after some time that the 
dollars will seep through to European countries. 

A few months have already passed since the 
outbreak of the conflict in Korea and it is ob- 
vious that the possibilities of earning dollars by 
exports in other directions than straight to the 
dollar area have been increased. As payments are 
being made more and more by the use of dollars, 
it should be possible for individual countries to 
think more in terms of their general balance of 
payments than in terms of establishing direct 
equilibrium vis-a-vis the dollar area. 

For western Europe these developments are 
certainly advantageous, but the reverse of the 
picture must not be forgotten. American pur- 
chases of raw materials have had their effect 
in the markets — prices of primary products, ac- 
cording to Moody’s index, rose, on an average, 
by 33 per cent. between March 1950 and the 
beginning of December 1950. The consequence 
is that European countries will have to pay more 
for their imports of raw materials — and they 
may even find it difficult to procure all the ma- 
terials they need for their industries to be kept 
going. Furthermore, the European countries them- 
selves will have to rearm, it being no easy mat- 
ter to finance rearmament, several countries being 
still burdened by heavy expenditure for recon- 
struction of war damage. It is not to be expected 
that the European countries will be better off at 
a time when they have to pay more for raw 
materials and spend more on armaments. 

3esides Great Britain, France, benefiting from 
an excellent harvest, a good tourist season and 
other advantages, has been able to add to its 
monetary reserves, but these two countries are 
almost the only ones in Europe which have man- 
aged to do so. It has been estimated that in the 
autumn of 1950 the balance-of-payment deficit 
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of western Europe was at the annual rate of 
about $2'/2 milliard. When the conflict began in 


Korea, a number of European countries — and 
among them Belgium, Germany, Sweden and 
Switzerland — were caught with relatively low 


privately held raw-material stocks, which in the 
following months they sought to replenish with 
as little delay as possible. Belgium — and still 
more Switzerland — had sufficient monetary re- 
serves of their own to meet the rising cost of 
surplus imports and an additional outflow of 
funds connected mainly with a belief in a revalua- 
tion of sterling. To resist excess movements in 
the market the National Bank of Belgium was the 
first to raise its rate of discount and to take 
some other steps of a restrictive nature. For- 
tunately for most west European countries, Mar- 
shall aid was still forthcoming (at a rate of over 
$3 milliard a year, including amounts remaining 
“in the pipe-line’ from previous accounting 
periods). It was further a blessing that the Eu- 
ropean Payments Union (“E.P.U.”) began to 
function as from ist July 1950, for otherwise 
some of the participating countries would not 
have been able to import the raw materials and 
foodstuffs which they badly needed. Germany 
soon found itself with a growing deficit in rela- 
tion to the E.P.U. and it became evident in the 
course of October that its quota of $320 million 
would be exhausted before long. After the Ger- 
man Government had approached the Man- 
aging Board of the E.P.U. in Paris it was pos- 
sible to agree upon a programme along the fol- 
lowing lines: on the one hand, Germany would 
take measures of credit restriction (including an 
increase from 4 to 6 per cent. in the rate of dis- 
count) and in that way not only make it more 
difficult and costly to finance imports and hold 
commodity stocks but also give an impetus to an 
increase in exports. Thus an attempt would be 
made to achieve equilibrium in Germany’s balance 
of payments without going back upon the policy 
of trade liberalisation. To facilitate the execution 
of such a programme, the E.P.U, agreed to grant 
Germany a special credit of $120 million, repay- 
able by stages after six months. In that way, the 
extra credit facilities were married to a pro- 
gramme of internal rehabilitation, the whole 
scheme being designed to ensure a return to equi- 


librium under conditions of a continued expansion 
in Germany’s exchange of goods and services with 
its various trade partners. It was recognised that 
if one country began to re-impose quantitative 
restrictions, other countries might follow suit, by 
which a most dangerous chain reaction could be 
set in motion. 

It would be of great importance if the scheme 
thus designed to overcome the balance-of-payment 
difficulties of Germany were to be successful, for 
it would then serve as a model for others. It is 
already something that the problem of Germany’s 
balance-of-payment difficulties was squarely faced 
and that a comprehensive scheme is already being 
applied. 

The index of industrial production in Germany 
showed in October 1950 an increase of 25 per 
cent. above the 1936 level. In a number of other 
west European countries the increase over the 
pre-war level has been even more pronounced. 
Fortunately, in western Europe the growth of 
production has been decidedly more rapid than 
anybody would have dared to prophesy when the 
Marshall Plan was launched in 1947. The sub- 
stantial improvement in the volume of production 
forms the economic basis not only for the in- 
creased cost of defence but also for an attempt 
to maintain balance in the individual economies 
and in their relations with each other primarily 
by means of financial intervention without cur- 
tailing the flow of trade through direct control. 
In the autumn of 1950, the official rate of dis- 
count was raised in Belgium, Denmark, Germany, 
the Netherlands and Sweden — the list including 
countries which had been obstinate adherents of a 
rather extreme cheap-money policy. Much will 
depend, alas!, on the turn political events are 
taking — the outbreak of the conflict in Korea 
shows clearly enough to what extent political oc- 
currences influence economic developments. The 
fact remains fortunately that west European 
countries have attained a fair level of production; 
they possess, however, with few exceptions, only 
slender monetary reserves. In this respect, the 
European Payments Union helps to some extent 
to fill the gap but, as stressed in the report by 
Mr. Gordon Gray, stabilisation credits on a wider 
basis may also be required. 
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BY HEINZ HEYMANN, LONDON 


During the past six months international com- 
modity markets and prices have moved in a 
fashion that has puzzled even the most ex- 
perienced market operators. At times all sense of 
proportions appeared to have been lost and 
throughout the period the experience on the tech- 
nical behaviour of markets proved of little use as 
a guide. There have been periods of political ten- 
sion and of pronounced shortages before and it 
would be easy to name at least half a dozen oc- 
casions in the course of the past fifty years 
when prices were doubled or even multiplied 
within a spell of a few months. But the recent 
movements of markets and prices have, to put it 
mildly, not quite been in line with past ex- 
perience. In the past the influence of political 
tensions and war scares on markets always used 
to be shortlived and, on balance, tended to depress 
rather than to stimulate the course of prices. And 
the phases of pronounced shortages of supplies 
and rapidly soaring prices, disregarding artificial 
interferences with markets by restrictions schemes, 
wholesale speculation and other means, used 
to follow either extended wars or world-wide eco- 
nomic depressions, when dislocated sources of 
supply found it impossible to meet at short notice 
a pent-up and suddenly released demand. 

On this occasion the pre-conditions of the sharp 
upward movement have been different. The sud- 
den upsurge of prices after the invasion of South 
Korea followed one of the longest and most pro- 
nounced upward movements in commodity history. 
Despite the short, though marked, recessions of 
farm prices in the early months of 1948 and of 
mineral prices in the spring of 1949, the basic 
trend of commodity prices has shown an upward 
direction for over five years. In the nine months 
between the wave of currency devaluations in 
September 1949 and the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, the upturn of prices had been resumed 


with renewed vigour. The so-called “Korea boom” 
of the past six months thus became the first 
genuine “double decker boom” in international 
commodity history. It got under way at a time 
when both the extraordinarily wide spread be- 
tween production costs and prices and the impact 
of consumer resistance to the high prices pro- 
mised an approaching change of the tide. No 
wonder, therefore, that not only leading com- 
mercial firms in all parts of the world but also 
entire countries were caught unaware and un- 
prepared. 

The economic consequences of this failure to 
foresee and thus prepare for the developments 
of the past six months have been strong and se- 
rious. They form today one of the most pressing 
tasks confronting national Governments and inter- 
national organisations. Unless the commodity posi- 
tion can be brought under control and supplies 
and prices be stabilised the economic and social 
prospects of extensive and important geographical 
regions, with the Continent of Europe ranking 
first, will be bleak, indeed. Suitable action natu- 
rally, has to be based on a clear realisation of the 
causes and circumstances of the recent develop- 
ments in the commodity sphere. The questions 
involved have been the subject of studies and dis- 
cussions. But owing to their predominantly poli- 
tical nature, these moves, so far, have hardly 
penetrated the surface of the problem. 

It is far too superficial to attribute the recent 
developments of commodity markets and prices 
to any single factor, such as stockpiling or the 
revival of business activity in the United States. 
Even a combination of short-term factors — 
adding speculation, hoarding by Communist coun- 
tries, monetary inflation, and other influences 
to the powerful American demand for current 
consumption and strategic stockpiling — does not 
explain the whole position. Of course, all these 
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factors have been at work. But the ultimate causes 
of the current difficulties must lie deeper. After 
all, the ‘Korea boom” has been only the latest, 
though most outstanding and most fateful, ex- 
ample in recent months and years in which 
market developments and price movements have 
defeated expectations and predictions. 

In all these examples the reason for the mis- 
judgement of the commodity position has been the 
same. There has been a general inclination in of fi- 
cial and private quarters since the end of the 
war to assess the commodity problems and to 
frame commodity policy on the basis of the ex- 
perience gained between the two world wars. Be- 


cause then — apart from the immediate post- 
war period and a passing phase in the late 
‘twenties — the world markets were confronted 


with serious surplus problems and an excessive 
pressure on prices, Governments and commodity 
producers alike have, since 1945, been truly ob- 
sessed by fears of a dangerous recession just 
round the corner. Although this obsession has 
time and again been proved unfounded and has 
caused many costly miscalculations, Governments 
and private commodity quarters have apparently 
still to learn that the experience of the ’twenties 
and ’thirties offers no assistance and, indeed, can 
be very misleading, in assessing the position since 
1945. 

The commodity position during the inter-war 
period was determined by outstanding changes on 
the supply side of the markets, with which 
demand, disturbed as it was by mounting national 
difficulties and contracting international trade ex- 
changes, could not keep pace. These changes on 
the supply side can be summarised under three 
headings. There was first the expansion of pri- 
mary production outside Europe during the war, 
designed to make up the deficiencies caused by 
the war. After the revival of European production 
around the middle of the ‘twenties fierce compe- 
tition between the old and new sources of supply 
was inevitable. Secondly, the technical basis of 
commodity production — both agricultural and 
mineral — was revolutionised between the wars. 
Mines and plantations that had before the first 
world war been worked by hand, were mecha- 
nised. New processes, like the selective flotation 


of mineral ores, the cracking of oil and the de- 
velopment of the combine harvester laid the foun- 
dation for a more remunerative and, at the same 
time, vastly larger production. Thirdly, the inter- 
war period saw the opening of unusually large 
and rich new sources of supply. In part this 
development was merely the result of technical 
and scientific progress. Selective flotation per- 
mitted the utilisation of known resources which 
before could not be commercially exploited owing 
to their complex nature and the development of 
new strains of seed led to the opening up of wide 
new agricultural regions. But, in addition, the 
‘twenties saw the discovery and the beginning of 
the development of outstandingly rich new sources 
of supply of which the East Texas Oil and the 
Northern Rhodesian copper deserve special men- 
tion. In view of the many barriers to an ex- 
panding consumption, the expanded supply and, 
what should not be forgotten, the much reduced 
production costs as a result of the technical pro- 
gress, made glutted markets and depressed prices 
quite unavoidable. 

But it must be realised that the developments 
during and after the second world war were 
greatly different — not to say reversed — if 
compared with those of the inter-war period. 
On this occasion it was the demand side of the 
markets that encountered revolutionary changes, 
while the development of supplies failed to keep 
pace with the expanding requirements. The ex- 
pansion of demand since the end of the second 
world war has not only been due to full employ- 
ment. In part it has a structural basis. As during 
the first world war, a substantial number of back- 
ward countries set up new industries and, owing 
to their increased wealth, absorbed more of their 
surpluses at home. But the oustanding structural 
change in demand has taken place in the foremost 
industrial country, the United States. Before the 
first world war that vast and rich country used 
to be the world’s leading storehouse for the ma- 
jority of key commodities. Between the wars its 
surpluses contracted sharply. After the second 
world war they have been maintained, and tem- 
porarily even increased, as far as farm products 
are concerned. For minerals, and especially the 
non-ferrous metals, however, the former surpluses 
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have been transformed into genuine and serious 
deficiencies. The temporary eclipse of Germany 
and Japan, before the second world war two of 
the largest importing countries for raw materials, 
was thus never felt on the markets and their re- 


integration into the world economy was bound to 


result in supply difficulties. 


In contrast to demand, supplies have shown 
surprisingly little expansion since 1939. Apart 
from outstanding developments in the spheres of 
chemicals, aluminium and mineral oil, little pro- 
gress has been achieved. In part this has, of 
course, been due to the fact that the second world 
war ranged far wider afield than the first. The 
producing regions, and in particular East Asia, 


which between 1914 and 1920 had experienced 


such outstanding expansions in their productive 
resources, were between 1941 and 1945 themselves 
ravaged by war and are only now about to com- 
plete the repair of damage done in mines and 
plantations in those dark years. Since 1939 there 
has been but limited progress in production me- 
thods and the discoveries or development of new 
resources — apart from the Middle East and Ca- 
nada Oil and the perfection of the production of 
“processed” materials — have not been out- 
standing. 

Just as much as in the “twenties and ’thirties an 
expansion of demand alone offered the solution of 
the commodity problems, the expansion of pro- 
ductive resources and of actual production has 
become the crying need of the ’forties and ’fifties. 
But, while the basic conditions of the international 
commodity markets have fundamentally changed, 
the approach of Governments and producers has 
not. Distrust in the market system has since 1939 
given rise to governmental interferences with the 
laws of supply and demand to an extent as it has 
never before been encountered. The results have 
been truly disastrous. The disruption of the old 
established marketing system and the maintenance 
of artificial prices through bulk buying agree- 
ments, producer support schemes and other means, 
far from working towards stability, laid the seed 
for serious difficulties. Logically, the maintenance 
of highly remunerative prices and the existence 
of well assured markets should have provided 
ideal pre-conditions for major expansions in pro- 
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duction, In fact, however, history is likely to 
reveal that, apart from the first half of the ’thir- 
ties — a phase of acute economic crisis — the 
past five years have seen the smallest net addition 
to the world’s productive capacity for primary 
commodities for any like period during the first 
half of the current century. 

The reason for this unhealthy state is obvious 
enough. It is largely linked with the ‘‘surplus 
complex” obsessing Governments and producers 
alike, combined with the fact that Government 
action has tended since the war to keep down com- 
petition between producers unnecessarily. The 
main stimulus to rationalisation — a cutting of 
costs and thus, automatically, also an expansion 
of productive capacity — has thus been brushed 
aside. In the few instances, in which in recent 
years surpluses made their appearance, although 
they were more, imaginary than real and were 
caused by artificial limitations of demand rather 
than by unwanted increases in production, the 
restrictive mind got at once to work. It is reveal- 
ing that during the past six months interna- 
tional discussions on commodity regulation 
schemes have covered a wider field than at any 
other time since the 1932 slump and it must under 
the present conditions of acute shortages and strict 
regulations for cotton and copper appear  sur- 
prising that only twelve months ago the United 
States Department of Agriculture found it im- 
perative to impose sharp acreage limitations on 
cotton, while American copper producers, worried 
by a temporary fall in current demand, were in 
a hurry to cut their production by one-quarter. 

This long memory of the surplus problems 
between the wars and its influence on commodity 
policy today, on the one hand, and the funda- 
mental transformation of commodity demand 
since 1945, on the other, are the key to the great 
and almost continuous worries, and at the same 
time also to the frequent miscalculations, the inter- 
national commodity position has caused in recent 
months and years. It would, therefore, not be 
right to regard the serious dislocation of markets 
and prices in the second half of 1950 merely as a 
temporary phase caused primarily by the invasion 
of South Korea and the resulting political threats. 
Of course, these influences and their far reaching 


repercussions have decisively complicated and ag- 
gravated the position. But the roots of the present 
unhealthy state of the markets lie deeper. They 
are the fundamental fact that commodity policy, 
official and private, has since 1945 failed to take 
note of the structural changes in the relation 
between supply and demand. As a result there is 
no margin to meet any unexpected demand and 
the threat of serious deficiencies has become as 
strong today as the threat of mounting surpluses 
used to be between the wars. 

This basic consideration will have to be kept 
in mind in planning ways and means for solving 
the pressing commodity problems confronting the 
world today. Supplies of commodities in general 
and of industrial raw materials in particular will 
have to be expanded if a new and healthy equilib- 
rium is to be reached. It would be unjustified to 
anticipate that the prevailing record prices will 
materially assist such a development. In the frame 
of mind they have shown since the war, pro- 
ducers are only too well aware that prices, cov- 
ering their costs of production five to ten times 
cannot last and must end in a crisis, the severity 
of which might be much influenced by expansion 
schemes now initiated. If a new equilibrium be- 
tween potential supplies and potential demand is 
to be reached within measurable time, official ini- 
tiative and assistance will be called for on both a 
national and international plane. Some small steps 
in this direction have been taken within the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Programme — financing of spe- 
cial projects in Colonial areas —- and the British 
Commonwealth Plan for South East Asia as well 
as the United States Point our Proposals might 
offer opportunities of major action. But if un- 
economies through such schemes are to be kept in 
check, the correcting influence of the market 
forces will have to be restored to a much wider 
degree than it has so far been contemplated by 
the Governments of the foremost trading nations. 

The strengthening of the productive resources 
and the restoration of a free and efficient mar- 
keting system alone can restore a solid equilibrium 
of the international commodity markets. But an 
expansion of supplies, necessarily, represents a 
long-term task and as long as the dislocation of 
the markets in its present severity prevails, as a 
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result of mistakes ranging over several years, the 
free market forces can do little to restore, and 
keep, order. As an interim measure, therefore, a 
regulation of demand might well prove unavoid- 
able to prevent a still further complication of 
the position. Such action is strongly objectionable 
on principle and its practical application offers 
almost forbidding difficulties. But the more the 
position is allowed to get out of hand, the more 
difficult it will be to restore order and confidence. 
Long-term considerations thus cry out for short- 
term action. 

The questions involved are at present the sub- 
ject of intensive international consultations, the 
outcome of which has not been in sight at the 
time of writing this article. But, as the prevailing 
commodity problems are essentially long-term 
problems which have only been driven to a head 
through the political developments of the past six 
months and their influence on demand, they 
should be tackled as such. Any steps that might 
threaten to complicate the fundamental long-term 
correctives should be rejected as suitable short- 
term measures. This refers in particular to the 
question of fixing prices and of introducing 
special buying arrangements for stratetic pur- 
poses. The artificial nature of commodity prices 
in recent years has contributed greatly to the 
unbalanced basic position in which markets now 
find themselves. Fixing prices at the present would 
constitute a clear threat of establishing an ar- 
bitrary basis that might have a damaging effect 
far beyond the present phase of emergency. Spe- 
cial buying arrangements for strategic purposes 
are, under the prevailing conditions of acute short- 
age, not less dangerous. ‘““Pre-emption” would 
only render buying competition still more tense 
and thus tend to complicate the situation instead 
of relieving it. The Melbourne Wool Conference, 
which has considered the United States request 
for the special treatment of strategic wool pur- 
chases in the second half of November, was thus 
bound to end in a deadlock. 

The task of coping with the present short-term 
difficulties is rendered immensely more difficult 
by the political character of a large part of the 
current demand. Economic considerations have 
thus lost much of their influence. But it would 
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be disastrous to search for or pursue a political 
solution of the problem. The aim should rather 
be to free the markets as much as possible from 
political influences. Private consumers are far 
too price-conscious and too well aware that the pre- 
vailing prices entail serious risks to store beyond 
their actual requirements. Their enthusiasm is 
further curbed by the knowledge that their stocks 
are liable to be requisitioned if the political situa- 
tion gets worse and that in such an event prices 
may be controlled at levels well below the current 
international quotations. Private speculation, too, is 
being discouraged by the very high and widely 
fluctuating prices. It would, indeed, be difficult 
to name any other period during the past fifty 
years in which outside speculation has been of a 
smaller influence on markets and prices than 
during the past few months. 

It would, therefore, be quite possible to ease 
the present tension on the international commodity 
markets without resorting to extreme measures, 
such as world-wide regulation and allocation, pro- 
vided that some form of understanding designed 
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to limit competitive stockpiling between Govern- 
ments can be reached. After all the un-coordinated 
rush into stocks by and for Governments with- 
out regard to industrial supplies and prices has 
contributed more than any other short-term fac- 
tor to complicate an already serious situation. If 
the Western countries are prepared to treat the 
procurement of basic commodities for a possible 
emergency as that what it is, namely a part of the 
common defence policy, it should not be im- 
possible to reach an interim understanding suit- 
able to ease the short-term tension without inter- 
fering with the fundamental task confronting the 
commodity industries, namely the extension of 
supplies. The neglect of this task in recent years 
lies at the roots of the present pronounced diffi- 
culties. It is essential that this decisive fact is not 
disregarded in the plans that may be pursued 
to ease the immediate pressure, the shortage of 
supplies and the high level of prices are exercising 
on the national economies of many countries and 
the world economy at large. 
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A SWEDISH HOLDING COMPANY 
BY ALBERT TONDEN, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE COMPANY, FORMER BANK INSPECTOR 


Custos Limited (Aktiebolaget Custos) was 1n- 
corporated in 1937 as a holding company for the 
purpose of owning and administering real and 
personal estate. Under its constitution, this is still 
the company’s objective and function. In view of 
the fact that the company has now operated for 
more than a decade, it may be pertinent to render 
an account of its activity, its origin and develop- 
ment. Let us first consider the origin and for- 
mation of the company. 

Under a 1933 amendment of the bank law no 
bank may, in principle, either own or acquire 
shares. However, in certain cases such as the pro- 
tection of a claim, banks are permitted to take 
over shares offered as a security; but such shares 
must be disposed of at the earliest suitable mo- 
ment, or at the latest whenever resale without 
loss to the bank is possible. Under a complemen- 
tary clause, shares acquired by the bank under 
the old legislation, but excluded from acquisition 
under the new provisions, could be held only until 
January 1st, 1938, provided that resale was pos- 
sible without loss by that date. 

During the crisis following the first world war, 
and in connection with the Kreuger crash, the 
Skandinaviska Banken found itself compelled to 
protect its claims by taking over considerable 
blocks of shares in a number of companies. The 
above-mentioned complementary clause of the 
bank legislation was therefore apt to apply in 
specific cases, and a satisfactory way had to be 
found where transfers could and should be made. 
A number of the shares in question belonged to 
companies which the Bank had helped reorganize 
and in which it held nearly all or at least most of 
the shares. Both for the Bank and the companies 
concerned a transfer in small portions appeared 
undesirable ; the idea was that the management of 
the companies should continue to be governed, in 


the main, by the principles applied by the Bank, 
which had proved advantageous to the individual 
companies; and, equally important, the companies 
should not be subjected to speculation. For shares 
in better known and not too large enterprises, 
the Bank was often able to follow this policy by 
transferring its share holdings to outside buyers. 
But when it came to extremely large blocks of 
shares, or shares in less well-known or less clearly 
outlined enterprises, a satisfactory form of trans- 
fer proved to be difficult. Also, it had to be 
borne in mind that, from all experience, a sale in 
minor quantities of such large share holdings 
could not be expected to be made at firm quota- 
tions. Moreover, the shares were considered to 
include certain future values that were obvious to 
the Bank rather than to outsiders, and it was felt 
that the Bank’s own shareholders should not be 
deprived of these values. 

As a consequence, it was eventually decided to 
form, outside the Bank, a separate joint-stock 
company to take over certain blocks of the shares 
in question and, in addition, certain other shares 
whose transfer from the Bank was found ad- 
visable without actually being compulsory under 
the law. To fulfil its purpose, the new company 
was to be given a relatively large share capital 
which, it was felt, would simultaneously furnish 
a more consolidated venture capital to the enter- 
prises in which the new company was going to 
have an interest. 

This was how Custos Limited came into exist- 
ence. 

The initial share capital was 12400000 kro- 
nor, of which 120000 kronor were in preference 
shares and 12 280000 kronor in ordinary shares. 
After successive increases, the present share cap- 
ital is 35 000 000 kronor, namely, 462 500 kronor 
in preference shares and 34537500 kronor in 
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ordinary shares. Each share has a nominal value 
of 100 kronor. Preference shares entitle the holder 
to priority over ordinary shares with respect to 
annual and cumulative dividends from the com- 
pany’s available surplus up to 5 per cent of their 
' face value. The holders of preference shares are 
not entitled to any additional dividends. In the 
event of the company’s liquidation, the holders 
of preference shares are given priority over those 
of ordinary shares only in receiving from the 
company’s assets the nominal value of their shares 
plus any outstanding arrears of dividends. 

The ordinary shares of the company are divided 
into two series, A and B. Unlike the “restricted” 
shares of the A series, the shares of the B series 
are “free” in that they may be acquired by aliens 
and persons or corporations of an equal status. 
The company’s ordinary share capital consists at 
_ present of 33038000 kronor in shares of the A 
series, and 1499500 kronor of the B series. 
During the first ten years of the company’s ex- 
istence, each of its preference shares entitled to 
one hundred votes as against one vote for each 
ordinary share. This qualified vote of the prefer- 
ence shares was repealed in 1947. As a conse- 
quence, all shares now entitle to one vote each. 

When the company was formed, all preference 
shares were subscribed by persons connected with 
the Bank. Priority of subscription of ordinary 
shares was reserved for the shareholders of the 
Bank. As had been intended in the early stages of 
_ the company’s formation, the Bank’s shareholders 
were thereby secured the fruits of any future 
values that might arise from the shares in ques- 
tion. The shareholders of the Bank made in fact 
an extensive use of this priority. 

Most of the shares which Custos originally took 
over from the Bank are still part of its portfolio. 
Its holdings were occasionally increased or re- 
duced through purchases or sales, particularly in 
the first few years. One particular holding was 
sold in its entirety. Certain other holdings were 
increased through bonus issues or new share 
‘issues. Later operations of the company included 
the acquisition from the Bank of a substantial 
block of shares in an enterprise that the Bank 
had reorganized; the development, by purchases 
in the open market, of a share holding in another 
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company ; and the acquisition of part of the share 
portfolio of C. G. Cervin, bankers, whose actual 
banking business was simultaneously taken over 
by the Skandinaviska Banken. In some of these 
instances, too, bonus issues and new share issues 
were made. Also, purchases were occasionally 
made to round off the amount of shares held in 
certain companies. 

Thus, with one exception, the policy of the 
company has been to carry on all engagements 
which had proved satisfactory. This policy, it has 
been felt, best serves the interests of the enter- 
prises financially concerned. 

The share portfolio of the company at the end 
of 1949 was composed as follows: 


Nominal Per cent 

Shares in Subsidiaries Value nee: 
kronor Cc ore 

apital 


Hellefors Bruks Aktiebolag . 
Wargons Aktiebolag. .. . 


. 14 257 500 95.0 
8 554 500 95.0 


Mélnlycke Vafveriaktiebolag . . 6000 000 ICO.0 
Fastighetsaktiebolaget Hufvudstaden . 5977400 1) 37.4 
Oxelésunds Jarnverksaktiebolag . 3 632 000 58.9 
Riddarhytte Aktiebolag ..... 6 000 000 100.0 
Malmé Laderfabriks Aktiebolag 3 000 000 100.0 
Aktiebolaget Arvika-Verken 3,000 000 100.0 
Aktiebolaget Tannin I 000 000 100.0 
Aktiebolaget Vestos. . . 100 600 100.0 


') Owing to the qualified vote carried by certain shares of 
this company, Custos commands over one-half of the votes 
of all shares. 


Nominal ee 
Shares in Other Companies Value Wa we 
kronor Capital 


Trafikaktiebolaget Griingesberg-Oxelésund 4 500 000 2.5 
Aktiebolaget Klippans Finpappersbruk 3600000 34.3 
Aktiebolaget Kvarnintressenter. . 3421900 40.0 
Forsikringsaktiebolaget Skandia . 1 280 000 6.4 


Svenska Tandsticksaktiebolaget 2 500 000 2.1 
Uddeholms Aktiebolag . . I 125 000 vis 
Héganis-Billesholms Aktiebolag . I 000 000 3.3 


The total nominal value of these shares amounts 
to 68948 300 kronor, while their book value is 
61 163 049 kronor following the writing off de- 
cided by the general meeting this year. Most of 
the shares are entered on the books either at or 
below — in some cases considerably below — 
their nominal value. As for the subsidiaries, the 
shares of Fastighetsaktiebolaget Hufvudstaden 
and of Oxelésunds Jirnverksaktiebolag are quoted 


jtee 


on the Stockholm Stock Exchange. The shares in 
companies other than subsidiaries are either 
quoted on the Stock Exchange or otherwise sub- 
ject to regular and general quotations. Considering 
the current values of the quoted shares, the com- 
pany’s share portfolio contains at present a most 
considerable hidden reserve. 


The above list shows an array of widely different in- 
dustries in which Custos holds an interest. Hellefors 
Bruks Aktiebolag, operating in a border area between 
the provinces of Vastmanland, Varmland and Dalarna, 
covers the manufacture of iron and steel, paper pulp, 
cardboard and paper, as well as sawmills and the ex- 
ploitation of own forests of a considerable | size. Own 
plants supply the company with substantial electric 
power, Wargins Aktiebolag, formerly a part ef the 
Hellefors company, now independent, is concentrated at 
Vargén and neighbouring Trollhattan. The company 
produces for its own use wood pulp and sulphite pulp, and 
it manufactures various types of paper, particularly news- 
print, as well as alloys and electrode compounds. In 
addition, the company runs a melting plant at Porjus 
in northern Lapland. 

Mélnlycke Vafveriaktiebolag textile mills, concentrated 
chiefly at and near Gothenburg, manufacture in addition 
to various textiles such products as sewing thread, bed- 
ding and bandaging articles. Through Melka, its sub- 
sidiary, the company is also an important clothing manu- 
facturer. 

Fastighetsaktiebolaget Hufvudstaden is a real estate 
firm for housing, almost exclusively for Stockholm. 
Through a subsidiary the company holds an interest in 


Aktiebolaget Svensk Filmindustri, Sweden’s leading 
film enterprise. ' 
Oxelésunds Jiarnverksaktiebolag produces coke pig 


iron in conjunction with a coke plant and a glass mill 
manufacturing window glass. Riddarhytte Akticbolag, 
situated in a mining area in the province of Vastman- 
land, combines mining and ore-refining with forestry and 
sawmills. 

Malmo Liaderfabriks Aktiebolag and its subsidiaries 

are leather and shoe manufacturers. Aktiebolaget Arvika- 
Verken operates in the metal and machine industries 
with factories at Arvika and, through subsidiaries, at 
Hallsberg and at Valla near Katrineholm, including an 
extensive sales organization at Katrineholm. The com- 
pany manufactures various types of agricultural ma- 
chinery. Akticbolaget Tannin, with plants at Vastervik, 
chiefly produces tanning extracts and certain other chem- 
ical articles. 
_ Aktiebolaget Vestos differs from the other subsidiaries 
in the respect that it is under the same direct manage- 
ment as the parent company, and, in the same way as 
this, it is mainly concerned with investments, but, 
contrary to the parent company, it is a business enter- 
prise trading in shares. However, the company’s actiy- 
ity has been rather limited in recent years. : 


This wide range of industrial activities equally 
applies to the companies in which Custos holds 
shares without being their parent company. These 
activities cover such fields as mining, paper pulp 
and paper production combined with forestry ; 
agricultural amelioration, insurance, match pro- 
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duction, iron and steel manufacture, collieries, and 
the production of clay goods and building mate- 


rial. 
As mentioned earlier, the purpose of the parent 


company is to manage its share holdings. With 
respect to its subsidiaries in which the company 
is the only or the principal shareholder, Custos, 
indirectly acting not least in the interest of its own 
shareholders, has made it a policy to afford these 
companies a basis for a satisfactory development. 
Accordingly, the subsidiaries were enabled to pur- 
sue a cautious dividend policy and to concentrate 
their resources on a substantial internal consoli- 
dation. This is equally true of the parent company 
itself: Its actual liabilities, i. e. bank loans — if 
short term liabilities, notably outstanding cou- 
pons, are excluded — certainly fluctuated with 
the above-mentioned increases in its share port- 
folio; but undistributed profits gradually helped 
reduce the company’s liabilities to 14.3 million 
kronor (end of 1949), as against the company’s 
share portfolio in the book value of 61.2 million 
kronor. The company’s current reserve fund is 7.0 
million kronor. The Stockholm Stock Exchange 
has been quoting the company’s shares for a long 
time. 

Custos continues to maintain close contact with 
the Skandinaviska Banken. The same applies to its 
subsidiaries. On the other hand, the parent com- 
pany’s management and organization are entirely 
independent. The indirect influence the Bank had 
earlier exerted upon the company through the 
qualified vote of the preference shares no longer 
exists since the abolition of that qualified vote. As 
the shareholders of the two companies are even 
now quite often identical, it is only natural that 
the boards of the Bank and of Custos have some 
members in common; but the fact that the com- 
pany’s board also includes representatives of other 
interests warrants an independent examination of 
questions arising between the Bank and the com- 
pany. Nor is there any dependence on the Bank 
even in matters of credit; for, the bank credits 
now extended both to the parent company and to 
its subsidiaries are extremely modest when com- 
pared with the values they represent and the 
securities they give. 

The development of Custos has no doubt sur- 
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passed original expectations. This is explained in 
part by exceptionally favourable economic trends. 
The consolidation achieved by the individual sub- 
sidiaries will surely enable them to face the future 
with confidence. 

It must be re-emphasized that in view of the 
present-day difficulties in providing capital and 
maintaining an investor’s long-term interest in an 
individual enterprise, holding companies such as 
Custos Limited have an important part to play as 
financiers of the risk capital required for in- 
dustrial enterprises whose activity would doubtless 
suffer from shifts in the majority of shares. 

The shareholders of Custos Limited at present 
total over 7000. The number of shares per 
shareholder therefore averages about 50, relatively 
few shareholders holding a substantially larger 
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number of shares. An examination of the list of 
shareholders suggests that small savings are in the 


- overwhelming majority. It is only natural that 


this should be the case. for, the wide distribution 
of risks represented by the company’s share port- 
folio affords the shareholders at least some of 
the prerequisites for a stable return on their in- 
vestment. Moreover, the small investor often lacks 
the necessary qualifications for judging, for in- 
stance, the position and prospects of one particular 
industrial enterprise, and as a consequence he 
prefers part ownership in an enterprise where 
there is an obvious distribution of risks, and no 
speculation. With these basic principles governing 
its operation, an enterprise of the structure of 
this company is most important for the public in 
general. 
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POST-WAR PRODUCTION FOR EXPORT 


BY EINAR DAHLGREN, BOARD OF TRADE 


Swedish exports, substantially curtailed during 
the last war, showed a relatively quick recovery 
after the armistice. One of the reasons for this 
was the fact that considerable amounts of staple 
commodities such as sawmill products and wood 
pulp had been stored with a view to exporting 
them as soon as the re-opening of the routes 
to the West permitted. In addition, foreign orders 
received during the war years for vessels, ma- 
chinery, etc. could now be carried out. 

Sweden’s export earnings soon proved insuf- 
ficient to balance the expenditures caused by 
unusually large import needs. Things looked crit- 
ical in 1947 when a deficit in Sweden’s barter 
balance of nearly 2000 million kronor threatened 
to exhaust the country’s foreign exchange re- 
serves. In these circumstances it was imperative 
to increase exports which in volume were still 
lagging behind the prewar level. This has con- 
tinued to be a matter of the first order ever 
since. 

Since the war, private enterprise and the Go- 
vernment have made considerable efforts to pro- 
mote Sweden’s foreign trade, particularly with 
regard to exports. Positive results have not failed 
to appear. The changes in the value and volume 
of Swedish exports from 1947 until September 
1950 are summarized below. 


Export Vol- 


Exports Increase from ume Index 
Mill. kr. previous year 1936—38 
= 100 
TOAT S rmtuesy aie 5 <6 3 240 _ 77 
LOAS mre e Rach se. 3.979 739 85 
WGC) 6 og bo Gn MYLO) PALA 98 
Oct. 1949 to Sept.1950 5 205 ; 955 Ty 
Total: 1 965 


In the period covered by the table, the value 
of exports increased by no less than 1 965 million 
kronor. This increase was uneven; it was largest 


in the past twelve-month period October 1949 
to September 1950, and smallest in 1949. The 
values partly reflect changes in prices. Accord- 
ing to the Institute of Economic Research, ex- 
port prices rose on an average 10 to II per 
cent. from 1947 to 1948, while prices dropped 
by approximately 7 per cent. in 1949 compared 
with 1948. Price trends in 1950 showed a slight 
upward movement. 

The above indices of the export volume are 
based on statistics of the Institute of Economic 
Research, adapted here to 1936—38 as the base 
period. As will be seen, the volume of exports in 
1947 and 1948 lagged considerably behind the 
prewar figure. Not until 1949 did it reach or at 
least approach the 1936—38 volume, increasing 
from 1948 by no less than 13 points in spite of 
a comparatively small increase in the value of 
exports (271 million kronor, an amount clearly 
reflecting the above-mentioned price drop in 
1949). From October 1949 to September 1950 
the volume of exports soared to no less than 117 
points, the highest index figure so far. It may 
be added that the export volume reported for 
the first 3 quarters of 1950 exceeded that of the 
same period of 1949 by 30 per cent. 

The composition of exports by commodities is 
indicated in kronor values in Table I, showing 
a steady increase in the export value of most 
groups since 1947. Owing to unfavourable price 
developments of wood pulp and paper in 1949, 
there was a drop in their export value. In 1950, 
however, both recovered; paper has now reached 
and wood pulp has approached the export values 
they had in 1948. 

The considerable increase in exports of machin- 
ery and means of conveyance has given these 
more processed goods a larger share in the total 
value of exports. In the years 1947—49 their 
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Table 1. Swedish Exports, 1947 through 


Sept. 1950. 
(Million kronor) 


Oct. 1949 

1947 1948 1949 to Sept. 
1950 
“Sawmill products... .. 349 451 572 627 
Pulp, chem. & mech... . 877 990 S10 956 
Paper, cardboard, etc.. . . 490 580 523 580 
SR GVRE: 5 oe SI a 264 340 395 
Seasesmetals, etc. : . . . . 395 455 523 608 
Machinery & instruments . 394 515 624 738 
Means of conveyance. . . 178 276 237 413 
Foodstuffs, crude & manuf. 65 113 214 447 
_ Other commodities . . 311 335 a19 441 
Total, all exports 3240 3979 4250 5 205 

share was 17, 20 and 23 per cent., respectively, 


and 22 per cent. in the period October 1949 to 
_ September 1950. 

= This general expansion of exports has been 
due primarily to the efforts made by industry 
_ and trade. Another reason, it must be emphasized, 
was the strong and many-sided state support 
received for the promotion of production and 
_ exports. Export industries were thus given prior- 
ity for building permits and other investments 
to facilitate their development. Equally, priority 
was given to export enterprises in licensing im- 
ports of machinery and other necessary equip- 
ment, and every effort was made to meet their 
need of raw materials. Also, the national house- 
building quota was so used as to favour places 
with important export industries, allotting them 
extra contingents to meet their demand for 
housing their workers. Certain building and 
related investment restrictions were introduced 
in other fields to make possible increased exports 
of sawmill products, cement, iron, steel and the 
like. Efforts were made to widen industrial 
bottlenecks by creating better production con- 
ditions. Moreover, the country’s official commer- 
cial representation abroad was considerably en- 
larged, and commercial experts were sent to Swe- 
den’s more important export markets. 

The volume of industrial production as 
reported by the Board of Trade has steadily in- 
creased since 1946. Indices for industry as a 
whole and for export industries are listed below, 
with 1935 as the base year. 


JANUARY 1951 15 
1946 1947 1948 1949 
All industries... .. 167 072 183 190 


Export industries 103 108 120 121 


The indices of the export industries chiefly 
reflect the development of production in the saw- 
mills and wood pulp industries and in mining. 
Here, the postwar increase in production was 
about 20 per cent. Since exports were effected 
also by other industries such as iron works, steel 
mills and the engineering industry, and, in some 
measure, also from stocks, there is no direct 
connection between the figures for the produc- 
tion volume and those relating to the export 
volume. 

Production trends during the first six months 
of 1950 are illustrated below by index figures 
relating to some of the more important export- 
serving industries, with 1935 as the base year. 
(Source: Production Index of Federation of 
Swedish Industries.) Corresponding figures for 
1948 and 1949 have been added for comparison. 


1948 1949 1950 


Jan.—June 

All@industries: ae.mo accu Los 189 201 

IxtonGOres min csa.n ue rene 7 3 177 176 

Tron & steel works . . . . I17 122 130 

Sawmills ". ie « ra 86 94 141 

Pulp & paper pridusthies eT 2 2 120 129 
Employment in the engineering 

NEAR Gh mn Al nl) Gm cc 8 SO 185 193 


As will be seen, production rose considerably 
also after 1949. Only the iron ore mines show a 
minor, possibly seasonal, decline. 


Sawmill products 


The production and employment boom in the sawmills 
and planing mills during 1949 and 1950 was due en- 
tirely to substantially improved export possibilities. 
Statistics of the Swedish Wood Exporters Association 
indicate for all assortments an export figure of 674000 
standards in 1940, an increase of roughly 110 000 standards 
compared with 1948. On the other hand, home consump- 
tion of timber dropped in 1949 to a mere 450000 stand- 
ards, a decrease of 94000 standards on the consumption 
figure of 1948. The reason for this was a smaller demand 
for building purposes and, in addition, a noticeable decline 
in the production of certain wood manufacturing in- 
dustries such as the furniture industry. 

Indices for the production volume of the sawmill in- 
dustry were 86 in 1048 and 094 in 1049 (1935 = 100). 
In 1950, the index dropped to 76 in January, to rise 
to 112 already in February. Production soared during 
the four following months, with indices for its volume 
varying between 146 (March) and 181 (June). 
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The developments in the export value of sawmi 
ducts during the last two years and the first 3 quarters 
of 1949 and 1950 are illustrated below. 


Jan.—Sept. 
1948 1949 1949 1950 
Million kronor 

Timber, unmanufactured. 23.0 51.8 41.5 28.2 
>» , hewn or sawed. 303.0 362.2 227.5 308.6 
Box boards, sawed . 30.0 32.5 25.4 23.1 
Boards, planed &c. . 33.8 34.8 220 27.8 
Prefab. timber houses. . 6.6 Boer 28.7 py 


This increase in exports of sawmill products is a 
consequence of a larger foreign demand, notably from 
Great Britain, Western Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Greece. The bulk of the 1949 exports of prefabricated 
timber houses went to Palestine (9.7 million kronor), 
Great Britain (8.7), and Arabia (7.4). . 

Owing to the purchasing policy adopted by the Brit- 
ish Timber Control, the exports to Great Pritain were 
unusually small in 1950; they amounted to a mere 76.5 
million kronor in the period January to August, i. e., al- 
most 40 million kronor less than last year. In view of 
price increases in 1950, there was an even larger de- 
cline in the quantities exported to Great Britain. 


Pulp and Paper 


The quantitative output of the wood pulp industry 
in 1949 was approximately 3 per cent. below 10948. 
There was less production of all kinds of pulp, with the 
exception of bleached sulphite pulp for paper manufac- 
ture, the production of which had increased by 28 000 
tons to 274000 tons. Unbleached sulphite pulp under- 
went the greatest decline, dropping by 73000 tons to 
688 000 tons. Owing to diminished production and, more 
important, last year’s unfavourable price trends, the 
factory sales value of this industry's production dropped 
by over 240 million kronor (from 1178 million in 1048 
to 937 million in 1949), while employment decreased by 
940 000 man-hours. 

The production of both sulphite and sulphate pulps 
improved in 1950. By the end of June, there was a 
production of 676000 tons of sulphite pulp compared 
with 635000 tons during the same period of 1049, and 
for sulphate pulp the corresponding figures were 485 000 
tons against 470000 tons in 1940. 

The development of exports: of wood pulp differed in 
1948 and 1949 from that of production. This was partly 
caused by arrears in deliveries and, in part, by a certain 
amount of exports from stocks: in 1049 cellulose stocks 
went down by 100 000 tons. 

Aggregate exports of wood pulp were 1679900 tons 
or 990 million kronor in 1948, and 1 893 300 tons or 810 
million kronor in 1949. In other words, there was an 
increase in quantity of 213 400 tons, and a simultaneous 
decrease in value of 180 million kronor, In terms of 
quantity, wood pulp exports further increased in 1950. 
Comparing the export figures for the first 3 quarters 
of 1049 with those for the same period of 1050, ex- 
ports rose by 230000 tons — from I 265000 tons to 
1 495 000, This time, however, there was an increase also 
in the value of exports — from 565 to 711 million 
kronor, or by 146 million kronor. Prices for wood pulp 
products have, it is true, recovered somewhat since 
autumn 1949. But the larger export earnings are in no 
small measure a consequence of the devaluation of the 
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krona: with no change in dollar and other hard-currency 
prices, earnings in kronor were raised by 30.0 per cent. 
The 1949 production volume of the paper mills was 
equally 3 per cent. lower than in 1948, chiefly because 
the production of wrapping paper had dropped by about 
25000 tons. On the other hand, the manufacture of 
newsprint and book paper increased by 13 000 and 9 000 
tons, respectively. Since paper prices, too, receded for 
a considerable period in 1949, manufacturers had to see 
the factory sales value decrease by over 90 million kro- 
nor to 688 million. Employment dropped by 1.1 million 
man-hours. , : 
However, a production increase caused primarily by 
a greater demand for wrapping paper followed in 1950. 
235 000 tons of smaller items were produced by the end 
of June, 23000 tons more than in the same period of 


1949. There was also an increase in the manufacture ~ 


of all kinds of boards over the previous year. ; 
The volume of exports and changes from 1948 until 
September 1950 are illustrated below, in I 000 tons: 


Jan.—Sept. 
1948 1949 1949 1950 
Newsprint c ga ae 201 157 148 
Wrapping paper: 
sulphate! <a oy ee 182 126 181 
sulphites) =) eer ees 62 43 53 
Book paper . 22 15 10 16 


Although the volume of newsprint exports had increased 
in 1940, their value was below the previous year, namely, 
106 million kronor as against 112 million in 1948. Prices 
receded also for wrapping paper during the greater part 
of 1949. The export value of sulphate and sulphite wrap- 
ping paper was a mere 185 million kronor in 1949 com- 
pared with 219 million in 10948. 


Iron Ore 


Total production of iron ore for direct use, concentrates 
included, was 13.74 million tons in 1940, exceeding not 
only the production in 1948 (13.29 million tons) but also 
the average for the years 1936—38 (13.4 million tons). 
It may be added that the peak production, in 1930, was 
13.79 million tons. There was also a high production of 
iron ore briquettes and sinter last year, namely, 1.24 
million tons compared with 1.14 million in 1948 and 0.97 
in 1939. This production increase in 1940, a consequence 
ot good export business, was rendered possible by a 
somewhat better labour supply. 

The following table on Swedish iron ore exports in 
1939, 1048 and 1949 indicates their total volume and 
their distribution among the more important markets. 


1939 1948 1949 
Million tons 
Exports, foéal 13.65 11.52 12.78 
» , dv countries: 

Germany . 10.92 = = 

Western Germany . _- 1.39 3.14 

Great Britain 1.45 3-23 3.19 

United States - 0.49 1.49 2.15 


The total value of these exports amounted to 264 
million kronor in 1948 and to 340 million in 1940. 

Figures available for the first six months of 1950 indi- 
cate a decrease in the iron ore production of the export- 
ing mines, which, however, was almost balanced by a 
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production increase in the mines serving home consump- 
tion. During the first 3 quarters of 1950, compared 
with the same period of 1949, exports decreased by 0.57 
million tons, while higher prices led to an increased 
total value — 297.3 million kronor, an increase by ap- 
proximately 34 million kronor. 


Iron and Steel 


- The value of the production of the iron and _ steel 
works increased by 100 million kronor to 979 million 
in 1949, while employment rose to 66.7 million man-hours 
compared with 65.5 million in 1048. Increased produc- 
tion was reported for all major products such as pig 
iron, high-grade and ordinary ingots, finished iron and 
steel, rolled or forged, etc. Although this production in- 
crease was for the most part absorbed by the home 
market, considerable quantities were left for exports. 
Iron exports totalled 130000 tons in 1948 and 155900 
_ tons in 1949. The resultant export increase of 25 900 tons 
chiefly referred to pig iron and rolled or forged iron 
and steel. Exports of iron and steel are still on the in- 
crease; they reached 130600 tons by the end of the 
third quarter of 1950, i. e. 16000 tons more than in 
the same period of 1949. Ingot production has further 
increased, while there was a slight production decline 
for pig iron and finished steel in commercial grades. 


Vessels 


Production in the shipyards continued to be satisfactory 
in spite of a slight decline in employment caused in 
1949 by insufficient labour supply. According to prelim- 
inary industrial statistics, the value of the 1949 pro- 
duction amounted to 537 million kronor, an increase of 
42 million kronor compared with 1948. These figures 
are incomplete but are fairly representative inasmuch as 
they cover over go per cent. of the major shipyards. 

According to Lloyd’s Register, the tonnage launched 
in Sweden in 1948 and 1949 amounted to 246000 and 
322100 gross tons, respectively. These figures, although 
relating only to merchant vessels over 100 gross tons, 
may serve to indicate the development of the tonnage 
annually built and delivered. The corresponding figures 
for the first six months of 1950 are 197 300 gross tons, 
as against 163500 and 158600 gross tons for the first 

and second half of 1949, respectively. This means that 

the salable tonnage available from the ship-building 
industry has substantially increased in the period 1949— 
50. 

This rise in production is intimately connected with 
increased exports. The export value of 280 million kro- 
nor reported for 1949 was 52 million kronor above 
the 1948 figure, and from the first 3 quarters of 1949 
to the same period of 1950 exports increased from 
192 to 263 million kronor, i. e., by no less than 71 
million. It should be noted that additional home-built 
tonnage received by Sweden’s mercantile marine in 
1949 was a mere 50400 gross tons, as against 104 000 
gross tons in 10948. 


Cement 


There was a peak in cement production in 19049 — 
1699000 tons, an increase of 213000 tons compared 
with 1948. One of the reasons for this was the opening 
of a new factory at Stora Vika where cement deliv- 
eries began in May 1049. There were considerable 
changes in the composition of production in the course 
of 1949 and 10950: 
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January 1951 17 


1948 1949 1950 
Jan.—June 
Production of: 
Portland cement 1000 tons 438 842 459 


Second grade cement » Ie LOAS 857 416 


As will readily be seen, the production of Portland 
cement has considerably increased, at the expense of 
second grade cement. The figures for the first six 
months of 19050, when compared with the same period 
of 1949, imply a production increase of 113000 tons for 
Portland cement and 33000 for second grade cement. 

The increase in production of cement in 1949 was 
more or less entirely absorbed by exports. No less than 
278 000 tons worth 17.1 million kronor left Sweden dur- 
ing that year — an unusually high export figure for 
this industry when compared with exports of 59000 
tons (3.6 million kronor) in 1948. 

The high export level of 1949 was maintained also 
last year, the figure being 206000 tons worth 14.2 
million kronor for the first 9 months of 1950. 


Matches 


Swedish match production, which had averaged about 
20000 tons in the late thirties, dropped to a mere four 
or five thousand tons during the last war when this 
industry lost practically all its important markets out- 
side Europe. Postwar production showed a fresh in- 
crease, rising gradually from 9200 to 20200 tons be- 
tween [0945 and 1949. Of the 19700 tons turned out 
in 1948, 13400 tons (31.2 million kronor) were ex- 
ported. There was a further increase in exports in 
1949 — 16300 tons or 39.9 million kronor. As could 
be expected, the greater part (10900 tons) was shipped 
to transoceanic countries; but also Great Britain in- 
creased her imports — 3500 tons against 2900 in 1948. 

This improvement in output and exports continued 
in 1950. More than 13500 tons of matches in the value 
of 33.8 million kronor were exported from January 
to September. Compared with the same period of 10949, 
this means an increase in exports of I 600 tons or 4.5 
million kronor. 


Foodstuffs 


According to statistics compiled by the State Food- 
stuffs Commission, the index for the consumption volume 
of foodstuffs (including tobacco, alcoholic beverages, 
etc.) was III in 1949 compared with 106 in 1948 
(1939 — 100). This relatively large increase in con- 
sumption was in the main a consequence of increased 
home production. Imports of crude and manufactured 
foodstuffs, which had amounted to 706 million kronor 
in 1948, dropped by nearly 100 million kronor to 610 
million in 1949. For the rest, production and consump- 
tion alike were stimulated by the de-rationing of edible 
fats on (March 25), of meat (June 20) and sugar (Sep- 
tember 1). As a consequence, the production of mar- 
garine increased from 50000 tons in 1948 to 68000 
tons in 1949, and butter from 90000 to 98000 tons. 
Pork showed the largest quantitative increase; in terms 
of quantities placed on the market, there were no less 
than 130000 tons in 1949 compared with 101 000 tons 
in 1948 and an average ot 118000 tons for 1037—30. 

In this connection, mention may be made of the pro- 
duction of vegetable oils — important raw materials 
for the production of margarine — and the production 
of oil cakes. Through a considerable expansion of the 
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domestic cultivation of oleiferous plants, oil manufac- 
tures have been afforded home-grown raw materials 
of the first order. They received 94500 tons of olei- 
ferous seeds harvested in Sweden in 1948 and no less 
than. 178300 tons from the 1949 harvest. In fact, the 
largest increase in production was reported primarily 
by the oil and oil-cake industries based upon these 
domestic raw materials. The production of crude and 
refined rape oil was well nigh doubled in 1949 when 
29000 and 13300 tons were produced of either kind. 
Equally, there was an increased production of rape 
cakes and meal — from 22100 tons in 1948 to 38700 
tons in 1949. Flaxseed oil cakes and meal showed a 
similar rise — 20100 tons in 1949, as against 12 400 tons 
in the previous year. 

The increase in the production of foodstuffs was not, 
however, absorbed entirely by home consumption: 
sizable quantities of certain important foodstuffs were 
available to exporters. Aggregate exports of crude and 
manufactured foodstuffs amounted to 214 million kronor 


1948 1949 
Tons Mill. kr. Tons Mill. kr. 
IE pg oo 6 Lup aio) 31.9 45 470 26.1 
Milk powder. . 3 113 10.5 5 216 16.1 
BE G 5 6 Oo I 0.0 1618 9.2 
IGE 5 b oo 6 I 0.0 5413 16.5 
Vegetable oils 8 729 16.5 22 692 35.0 
SHE 4 oo po BORD 8.0 10 352 20.1 
Grape sugar . . 3729 7.8 6 850 13.8 


Canned food. . 1446 5.0 2 680 ICE 
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in 1949, which was more than 100 million in excess of 
the 113 million kronor’s worth exported during the 
previous year. The most important export items among 
foodstuffs are listed below. 

The major part of Sweden’s foodstuff exports in 1949 
— 57 and 54 million kronor, respectively — went to 
Great Britain and Western Germany. Other important 
countries were Finland (18 million kronor), Denmark 
(14 million), and the Soviet Zone of Germany (II 
million). 

As will be seen from Table I, exports of crude and 
manufactured foodstuffs amounted to 447 million kronor 
during the twelve-month period from October 1049 to 
September 1950, i. e., more than twice the value reported 
for the calendar year of 1949. Of this total, 88 million 
kronor relate to the last quarter of 1940, leaving as 
much as 359 million kronor for the first 3 quarters of 
1950. During this period, exports chiefly consisted of 
the following items: 


Tons Mill. kr. 
Butter . >. ae 989 61.4 
OOS cc aa oe te a 9 764 31.8 
Milk powder . 4617 10.0 
Cheese a ae ee 5 981 14.7 
Ryeene SAG dR? see, coe 46 687 15.6 
Wheat. . 158 $32 70.1 
Vegetable oils 10 881 17.0 

The substantial wheat exports, above, should be 


ibn against 67000 tons of wheat on the import 
side. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION DURING THE 
FOURTH QUARTER OF 1950 


The General Situation. The economic prospects 
for the new year are uncertain and disquieting. 
The world-wide development toward a gradual 
balancing of production and demand, and of mar- 
ket prices and production costs, has been inter- 
rupted by the renewed armament boom. Already, 
the international increase in state demands for 
strategical raw materials and military commodities 
‘has complicated the raw material problems of in- 
dustry and cannot fail to reduce the amount of 
goods available for civilian consumption. As for 
Sweden, an additional problem presents itself in 
the price increases caused by the abolition or re- 
duction of subsidies of farm products and im- 
ports. During November last year prices of raw 
materials and semi-manufactures increased con- 
siderably. In view of the uncertain price situa- 
tion, the current collective bargaining season 
presents no easy problem. Backed up by the 
present over-full employment, wage earners natu- 
rally wish to protect their wages against in- 
creases in the cost of living. At the same time 
there is an obvious danger that production cannot 
keep pace with a major increase in real wages 
and purchasing power. The money and capital 


Foreign Trade. (Million kr.) 


(Thin lines denote current 12-months’ averages.) 


<aaceenee Mill. 
Export. Kr. 


Import. 


markets show a marked lack of fresh savings, 
partly as a result of stock buying in anticipation 
of price increases announced for certain goods. 
On the other hand, the recent tightening of the 
credit policy has brought to the surface a number 
of inexpediencies and shortages that had remained 
latent at a time when Riksbank purchases of bonds 
and foreign exchange had greatly increased the 
influx of money. In this protracted period of in- 
flation, many smaller and middle-size enterprises 
saw their capital shrink through a decline in the 
value of money, and a relative increase in credit 
demand was the natural result. 


Sweden’s industrial production is at present 
about 60 per cent. above the 1938 figure. Ap- 
proximately one-half of this increase is due to 
a larger labour force in industry, while the other 
half is accounted for by production increase per 
man-hour. This remarkable increase in pro- 
ductivity, achieved mainly in the past two years, 
must have been caused primarily by the heavy 
investments of the early postwar years which now 
show on the production side. Industrial invest- 
ments in 1938—39 were on an average 690 million 


Wholesale Price Index of the Board of Trade. 
(1935 = 100.) 


General Index. 
Import Prices. 


- Export Prices. 
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kronor, as against 2 170 million in 1948. Allowing 
for the decline in the value of money, this is in 
all probability still an increase of at least 50 per 
cent. Production trends last year showed little 
or no uniformity in the various industrial 
groups. During the first eight or nine months of 
last year, there was a marked downward trend 
in the production curve of certain industries such 
as clothing, hosiery, rubber and leather, but a 
marked recovery toward the end of the year. In 
fact, a substantial increase in production as a 
whole seems to have taken place toward the end 
of the year. According to statistics available from 
the engineering workshops and iron-works, order 
stocks resumed their upward trend after having 
been on the decline for quite some time. 

A continued increase in production may be 
hampered in some measure by conditions in the 
labour market where a shortage reminiscent of 
that existing in the early postwar years seems 
to be under way: absenteeism and labour turn- 
over increased during the latter half of last year, 
and a record low unemployment figure of 1.0 
per cent. was reported by the unions at the end 
of September. Other signs suggesting the return 
of the economy of over-full employment are 
shorter supplies of certain materials such as steel 
sheet, pipes, builders’ hardware, concrete rein- 
forcement bars, etc. 

The turnover of the retail trade during the first 
3 quarters of last year was only slightly above 
the 1949 average, not including automobiles and 
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other exceptional groups. The outbreak of the 
Korean war does not seem to have given rise 
to any major hoarding. The last quarter of the 
year, however, saw a most considerable increase 
in general buying, particularly of ready-made 
clothing, the reason being the price increases ex- 
pected this year for a number of articles. Last 
year, subsidies prevented the bulk of the sub- 
stantial international price increases from hitting 
the home market. These subsidies, introduced on 
a purely temporary basis, were discontinued at 
the end of 1950, and the resultant rise in the cost 
of living is assessed at approximately 2.5 per cent. 
However, a further increase in the cost of living 
is most likely to result from a continued rise in 
import prices, the effects of wage increases, and 
from an increase in rents, caused by the now 
higher interest rates. It is too early to say how 
great this rise in prices will be: only a few of the 
more important wage contracts were concluded 
by the end of last year, and not until the first 
two or three months of this year have elapsed 
will it be possible to gain a clear picture. 

While last year’s domestic price level remained 
fairly stable, export and import prices moved so 
much the faster. According to the index of the 
Swedish Board of Trade, import prices rose by 


41 per cent. from August 1949 to November 


1950 while export prices soared by no less than 
51 per cent. This increase in export prices has 
caused the Government to levy a special “price 
levelling charge” on some of Sweden’s most im- 
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portant export goods, namely, timber, pulp and 
paper. These charges will be frozen pending their 
eventual use in 1958—62 when a part thereof 
(30 per cent.) will be employed for specific social 
purposes and forestry, and the rest returned to 
‘the exporters. The amount expected to be frozen 
_in this way during the current year is estimated 
to be approximately 400 million kronor. 

Figures relating to foreign trade have shown 
a record high in recent months. During the first 
eleven months of last year, compared with the 
same period of 1949, the value of exports was 
36 per cent. higher, and imports 41 per cent. To 
a certain extent, this increase is accounted for by 
_ the heavy rise in prices in the world market; but 
there was also a considerable increase in volume 
over the 1949 figure. The volume of exports is now 
larger than it has ever been since the end of 
the war, while the import volume for the last 
quarter of 1950 does not seem to have quite 
reached the average figure for 1947, the peak 
postwar year. Among specific imported goods, 
automobiles show the heaviest increase in volume. 
The import of passenger cars during 1950 is 
estimated at a number of about 50000 and a 
value of more than 200 million kronor. In 1949 
and 1938 the number of imported passenger cars 
was only 6000 and 25000, respectively. Other 
imports which show a considerable increase in- 
clude machinery and instruments, oils, chemical 
products, and fruits. 

The volume of forest industry products ex- 
ported in 1950 greatly exceeded the 1938 figure, 
while exports of iron ore remained somewhat be- 
low. Compared with 1949, the volume of iron ore 
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exported during the first ten months of last year 
dropped by two or three per cent. On the other 
hand, iron and steel exports increased consider- 
ably, but were still far below their prewar level. 
Other major groups for which a substantial in- 
crease in exports was reported last year were 
agricultural products and the products of the en- 
gineering and ship-building industries. Exports 
of the latter suggest comparatively the largest in- 
crease, although quantitative increases cannot 
easily be measured in this particular group. 


7 Export 

surplus (+ ) 

Imports Exports or Import 

surplus (—) 

(Million kronor) 

ane—aNOveLOZ0i see 231 1724 == Shey 
> Dee LOA Suen te 928 I 524 + 596 
> > 19246). 2 = 3030 2 292 a TAT 
> GN, 5 go rifts 2 868 atonal 
> Saari green veer 3534 — 898 
> O40 Meme 3 S04 Sou ty 
> LOS Ol meen USO? 5 085 — Aly 


The intensification of Sweden’s foreign trade 
in 1950 was, of course, a consequence of the 
liberalization of the trade between OEEC coun- 
tries. When examining the list of Sweden’s for- 
eign trade partners, it will be found that Sweden’s 
foreign trade in 1950 increased primarily with 
respect to OEKEC countries. Three factors are of 
special interest in this connection. First, and most 
pronounced, there is Western Germany’s steadily 
increasing importance as a trade partner. As 
shown in the table, Sweden’s trade with that 
country was more than twice as large during the 
first 3 quarters of 1950 than it had been in 1949. 
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As an importer of Swedish goods, Western Gere 
many followed closely on the heels of Great 
Britain, our biggest customer. Secondly, Swedish 
exports to Great Britain, owing to a substantial 
reduction of timber purchases, were smaller than 
had been expected, while imports from that 
country showed an extremely large figure. 
Thirdly, Sweden’s trade with the United States, 
which had been declining in the immediately pre- 
ceding years, recovered in 1950 on account of 
the devaluation of the Swedish currency and the 
impact of rearmament on US economy. 


Foreign Trade with the Most Important Countries, 
Fanuary— October 1949 and 1950 
(Million kronor) 


Imports Exports Trade Balance 

1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 
Great Britain ... 596 980 508 635 + 2 —345 
Western Germany . 224 497 225 596 + I + 99 
United States) 5s 341 43500 173) (257° —168) — 176 
INGER? 0 a BG a (2S AS ee 3S 2 et Or 
eels 5 5 a A 6 6 ae. Soy Gy SEY Tg: 
Netherlandsme maint 7 Ol 2 40m 702) 4 tO 
Wen 6 5 go Ao Ti Geel SOM LOSmEE2OS mi 40mm TOO 
Belgium . P24 Le hoo gees Ane O4 ee OF aa 
evils o os 6 0 6 ORY oH Gp Sibyl ee 
IEG o 5 0 ob 6 154 165 95 135 — 59 — 30 
Uital y secant rire ee Ce 39 een O4 mee OS aA Ch 
ASPTINONE, 6 og g no LOR eNLsS: 74 79 — 33 — 59 


During the first eleven months of last year, 
Sweden’s foreign trade showed an import surplus 
of 417 million kronor which will probably in- 
crease to about 500 million kronor for the entire 
year. In all probability, this amount will be offset 
and even surpassed by net earnings from shipping 
and other invisible exports running into some- 
thing over 500 million kronor. In other words, 
the country’s foreign trade balance for 1950 is 
likely to be positive, although the surplus will be 
far below the approximate 500-million surplus of 
1949. 

In earlier years the well-known crux of the 
matter was not so much how to achieve an equi- 
librium in the foreign trade balance as a whole, 
but how to achieve it in the balance of payments 
with each of the different currency areas. For 
certain currencies, it is true, that problem exists 
even today; but for most of Sweden’s major 
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trade partners it has ceased to exist ever since 
currencies have become transferable through the 
formation of the EPU. When this organization 
began to operate, Sweden, a potential “surplus 
country”, was given an initial debit balance of 
21.2 million dollars. Any Swedish surplus arising 
vis-a-vis the EPU was first to be settled from 
that debit balance before the allotted credit quota 
of 260 million dollars could be used. In their 
report of November 30, the EPU stated that a 
cumulative Swedish deficit of 3.2 million dollars 
had arisen since this organization began to oper- 
ate. This deficit has, however, been covered by 
pounds sterling and German marks. 

In spite of an import surplus during the last 
quarter of 1950, there was an appreciable inflow 
of foreign exchange at the beginning of that 
period. Rumours of an appreciation of the Swedish 
currency must have been the reason: exporters 
who had sold for Swedish kronor hurried to sell 
their foreign exchange to the Riksbank, and im- 
porters made every effort to delay payments in 
foreign currencies. When these rumours proved 
unfounded, foreign exchange reserves dropped 
heavily during November and continued de- 
creasing during the following month. 


Foreign Exchange Reserves 
of the Riksbank & the National Debt Office 


(Million kronor) 


1949 1950 1950 1950 

Dec. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 30 

Golda i cues 362 369 448 466 
Dollars see 385| 512 ie | . 

Sterling . . . . 61771108 316) 948 216} 1085 -} g20 
Other currencies . 106 120 3871 . 

Total, gross I 470 I 317 I 533 1 386 

Liabilities, net . . __126 96 268 232 

Total, net I 344 I 221 I 265 1154 


As will be seen from the table, the latest figures 
published on the distribution of the Riksbank’s 
foreign exchange reserves by individual currencies 
refer to the end of September 1950. The fig- 
ures on gold reserves show a slight increase since 
that date. There may have been a negligible rise in 
dollar reserves, while sterling reserves continued 
to decline. 

The sale by the Riksbank of foreign exchange 
during the last quarter of 1950 was more than 


a 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
June 
| Aug. 
Sept. 
~ Oct. 
Nov. 
mec. 


31, 
39, 
31, 
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Holdings of the Riksbank 
(Million kronor) 


Assets 

Gold Bonds & 

& for. Treasury 
exch. bills 
967 3 204 
cal 250 2874 
. 1464 2 650 
- 1508 2 833 
eee AST 2 936 
. I 686 2745 
“a Nin fere: 2957 
. 1586 3 046 
- 1497 3 443 


Total 


4171 
4155 
4114 
4 341 
4417 
4431 
4 657 
4 632 
4949 


balanced by simultaneous Riksbank purchases of 
The two transactions com- 
bined resulted in an increase in the supply of 
“money by more than 300 million kronor. 


_ Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves & Bond 


Liabilities 
abroad: 

180 
245 
134 

96 

70 
268 
231 
255 
232 


Wie ols ee he ed 

1948 1949 1950 1950 1950 

Commercial Banks 7310 7526 8448 8529 8554 

od Savings Banks 6488 6909 7430 7466 7489 

Post Office Savings Bank 1793 1988 2142 2137 2149 
Agricultural Credit Insti- 

tutions 289 323 386 389 ©=—- 399 


ie 


_ Deposits in credit institutions rose less sharply 


during the last three quarters than they had 
earlier. From the beginning of the last quarter 


of 1948 through the first quarter of 1949, all 
“deposits in the commercial banks, savings banks, 
the Post Office Savings Bank and the agricultural 
credit institutions increased from approximately 
16000 to 18400 million kronor, an average in- 
crease of roughly 400 million kronor per quarter. 


During the second and third quarters of last 


year, however, the total increase was only 185 


million kronor, which more or less corresponds 
to the situation prevailing in the same quarters 


of 1947 and 1948. 


Deposits in Banks and Agricultural Credit 
Institutions in Sweden (Million kr.) 


In the commercial banks, too, there was some 
slackening in the upward curve of deposits. On 


; Total 15 880 16 746 18 406 18 521 18 591 
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the other hand, credit demand was most pro- 
nounced — a consequence of the country’s in- 
tensified foreign trade and the general increase 
in prices. In fact, the decline in the value of 
money has weakened the functions of the capital 
of many smaller and medium-size enterprises. The 
expanded credit demand thus caused by an infla- 
tionary economy can hardly be met under the 
current general tightening of credit, a system 
which in the commercial banks is strengthened 
by the now sharpened provisions on cash re- 
serves. Statistically, the current position of the 
commercial banks is characterized by the fact that 
advances have now definitely caught up with de- 
posits, and that intensified foreign trade has 
given rise to larger deposits from foreign banks 
and from Swedish customers owing to larger ex- 
port and freight earnings from abroad. 


Position of the Commercial Banks 


1948 1949 1950 
Assets (in mill. kr.) Nov. Nov. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Cash oar ses) ie. aes AOA NEA SeO20N ATT) 042. 545 
Treasury bills 379 603 644 454 607 569 
Swedish bonds. .. 451 789 767 694 Yoo 744 


Advances in Sweden 7941 7999 8557 8889 8891 38980 
Assets abroad 208 198 250 256 264 270 
Sundry accounts 622 599 586 656 607 706 


Total 10 005 10 625 11 433 11 36611 711 11 817 


Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 
Deposits in Sweden 7469 8165 8821 8554 S804 8 826 


Liabilities abroad. . 496 477 608 659 751 761 
Share capital and 
reserve funds. . . 1020 1008 IOIO IOI1O IOIO 1010 


Sundry accounts 975 994 1143 1 146 1 220 


- 1020 


Total 10 005 10 625 11 433 11 366 11 711 11 817 


The */2 per cent. raising of the discount by 
the Riksbank as of December 1 released a gen- 
eral rise in interest rates by */» per cent. in the 
commercial banks, the savings banks and the 
Post Office Savings Bank. In the bond market, 
interest rates rose to 3'/s per cent. for Govern- 
ment loans, and to 3'/. per cent. for mortgage 
and municipal loans. Loans on unencumbered 
security extended by mortgage institutions and 
insurance companies at present command an in- 
terest rate of nearly 3.6 per cent. The develop- 
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ment of interest rates in the short-term market 


will be seen below. 


Interest Vield of Short-Term Loans 


Approximate yield 


for shortdated Oct. 31, Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, Dec. 15, 


bonds: 1948 1950 1950 1950 1950 
Per cent 

Tt Se 2 a BO 1.80 1.65 2.50 3.10 

2/2 years. . . 2.80 2.50 2.50 3.10 3.25 


Longer periods 3.15 2.50-2.55 2.50-2.55 3-10 3-35 


Interest offered 
on Treasury 
bills: 

Not more than 
3 months 


Interest offered 

on day-to-day 

loans: 

1 day’s notice 2.0 1.5 1.5 2.0 2 
10 days’ »> 2.5 = = = = 


Or 


The Foreign Exchange Market. During the 
last quarter of 1950, the more important changes 
in exchange rates were fluctuations of the Cana- 
dian dollar — between 4 905 and 5 015 kronor — 
and for Argentine pesos between 35.50 and 38.75 
kronor. In addition, there were minor adjust- 
ments of the tourist and general rates of the Fin- 
nish mark. Following sporadic rumours of an 
alleged appreciation of the Swedish currency, for- 
ward transactions were at times lively during the 
first weeks of the quarter, but they diminished 
later. In Britain, effective December 6, Scandi- 
navian kronor have been struck from the Ex- 
chequer’s list of currencies that must be offered 
for purchase — a measure bearing exclusively on 
the British foreign exchange market. 


The Stock Market. The chief factor influencing 
the Stock Exchange last autumn was an ever- 
growing inflation menace created by economic and 
political world developments. The tendency of the 
market was extremely firm and the interest in 
buying was manifestly on the increase. Prices at 
times strongly fluctuated, but those that actually 
fell soon recovered, and renewed peak quotations 
occurred in practically all cases. 

Under the impression of a proposed introduc- 
tion of a twenty-per-cent. investment tax and ex- 
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port charges for pulp, wood and paper, the tend- 
ency was undecided for some time in October, 
and prices slackened. As the international rearma- 
ment boom increased the likelihood of inflationary 
developments, and as fears of an increase in prices 
were nourished by Swedish labour’s impending 
collective bargaining, the Stock Exchange reacted 
more and more firmly. In November, partly be- 
cause of an announcement that the limitation of 
dividends might be lifted, the trend assumed the 
proportions of a downright boom. In the last days 
of November, the then emerging crisis in Korea 
caused a heavy setback, and prices dropped on one 
day by 4 to 5 per cent. The raising of the dis- 
count by */2 per cent. on December 1st did not 
affect the Stock Exchange which was firm for 
another few days. During the big discussions of 
international policy in December, the Stock Ex- 
change took an observant attitude and the turn- 
over dropped from what had long been an ex- 
tremely large figure. 

Price increases during the period September 15 
to December 15 were 2,8 per cent. for the home- 
market industry, 9.9 per cent. for other industries, 
and 4.9 per cent. for banks. In the twelve-month 
period December 15, 1949, to December 15, 1950, 
price increases in these three groups were 14.2, 
27.5 and 10.8 per cent., respectively. Dividends in 
per cent. of market prices are shown below. 


Aug.15 Sept.15 Oct.15 Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
5 wood-processing com- 


PANIES nas a Me he <a 300 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.2 
2 combined wood and 

iron industries . . . 3.3 3.2 3-1 3.0 2.9 
5 exporting engineering 

companits <7. 2 2 ae 4.5 4.3 4.2 4-1 
AsDIg “banks cer ace noemeee 4-4 4.3 4.2 4.3 


The following issues were made during the 
period under review: 


Bonus Tssues: 


Allm. Svenska Utsiides AB, 1 new share for 
2 old ones 


: @ONGS 5. nek ee kronor 2500000 
Skandinaviska Jutespinneri AB, 1 new share 
for 5 old ones . . > I 000 000 
New Issue: 
AB Volvo, 1 new share for 2 old ones, 
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kronor 18 750 000 


The Bond Market. There was an increasing 
shortage of capital during the quarter under 
review. Nevertheless, only a moderate tightening 
of interest rates in the open market resulted from 
the interest policy of the Riksbank. When the 
Riksbank purchases in support of the bond 
-market ceased as of July 24, the market reacted 
with a price decline which corresponded to an 
increase of only one or two tenths of one per 
cent. in the yields on long-term gilt-edged loans. 
The raising of the discount effective December 
Ist, which gave the signal for a general rise of 
interest rates, had even less effect on the bond 
market. The price of the Government 3 % 1934 
loan, for instance, fell from about par in mid- 
_ july to 92’/s per cent. immediately before the 
_ change in the discount in December, and to 90'/s 
_ per cent. immediately thereafter. This corresponds 
to an increase in the yield on this loan from 3 per 
cent. to 3'/s and 3'/; per cent., respectively. Fig- 
ures illustrating the changes in the actual yields of 
various kinds of bonds will be found below. 


teld on Bonds (in %). 


Num- 1950 

ber of July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Pencee ties th 12 13) 9 14) “15 
ZOGurs, 20 3.38 44.27 3/25. 3535 
3-05 3-23 3.19 3.28 3.29 3.37 


' Swedish Government 


3% 1934-. Conv. 19441 
3% 1937-97. Conv. 19471 


Mortgage Banks 


3% Conv. 1944—47 . .4 
Repayment 1999-2009, 
at the latest. 


204. 3,1 7. 3:10. 3,22) 3-25 3.33 


Municipalities 
3% Conv. 1945—46 . .2 
Repayment 1965-1975, 
at the latest. 


3.06 3.26 3.26 3.30 3.26 3.41 


| Industrial Companies 


iter. > +. - > 12 3.02 3.20 3.19 3.20 3.27 3.45 


There was a decline in investment-seeking 
capital, largely accounted for by the fact that 
much capital had been absorbed by mortgage 
loans. The demand for investments in bonds has 
therefore considerably slackened on the part of 
the savings banks but also on the part of the cur- 
rently predominant bond buyers, 7. e., insurance 
institutions and funds. On the other hand, there 
were few new issues. The most important ones 


were the 30-year 3’/: %o amortization loan of the 
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City of Stockholm in the amount of go million 
kronor, of which 84 million were offered in the 
open market, and, secondly, the 15-year 3'/s % 
Government loan whose amount was not fixed in 
advance. The former loan was offered in October, 
at a time when it had become difficult to antic- 
ipate the future development of interest rates, 
and even more so when the Riksbank at the be- 
ginning of the month raised the rate of interest on 
loans against gilt-edged securities from 2’/2 to 3 
per cent. When in the following month a Govern- 
ment loan was offered at the same interest rate, 
3'/, per cent., there were fewer chances for pla- 
cing the Stockholm loan which, in fact, is partly 
still in the hands of the issuing bank syndicate. 
The Government loan was subscribed in the 
amount of 203 million kronor, which is more or 
less the sum the National Debt Office is reported 
to have aimed at. This success is in no small 
measure an achievement of the insurance com- 
panies which subscribed to over 57 per cent. of the 
total in spite of the fact that a general rise of 
interest rates was anticipated at the time. In view 
of the present situation of the capital market, the 
subscription figures are more interesting than 
usual. 


Subscriptions to 37/4 % Swedish Government Loan 
of December 10, 1950 


Million kronor % 
Insurance institutions 114.8 
Sickness & pension funds . . 13.0 
Foundations, trust funds, etc.. 88 136.6 67.4 
Government institutions . . . 44.0 STe7 
Commercial banks .... . Tit 
Savings banks 4) a 95 * os. > 15 
Other credit institutions. . . 0.9 tank 6.7 
Mitnicipalities ines ter sips can 535 2.7 
Industrial, commercial & other 
enierpriseh sw x eee 0.2 O.1 
Individual buyers... . . 4 2.9 1.4 
202.7 100.0 


As will be seen, approximately two-thirds of 
the subscriptions refer to institutional saving in 
insurance and similar institutions, and to founda- 
tions and funds. 

The largest bond issues during the quarter 
under review are listed below. 
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New Issues during Fourth Quarter of 1950 


Resid. Mortg. Bank of Sweden 3'/4 
City of Stockholm 
AB Platmanufaktur (debenture 


Swedish Government 


Notice of redemption, without option to con- 
vert, has been given for February 15, 1951, for 
the 4 % 1941 loan of the Swedish Cities’ Mort- 
gage Bank. 


a) Placed privately. 4) 84 million were offered in the open 
market. c¢c) Amount was not fixed in advance; 202.7 million 
were subscribed. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


I. The Riksbank. (Amounts in million kr.) 


Assets Liabilities 


| Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves 


a ) Bonds and Domestic _ Note | Foreign Epos al a Lae | 
Gold? pathains | Total Treasury Bills Bills Circulation Debt State pence Other Total 
I 332 83 2 166 106 13 1 061 8 18 428 8 
2024 80 2 880 434 7 2 782 of 31 81 : ae | 
1371 712 2 083 1544 4 2 377 174 706 84 5 a7 a 
379 510 889 2747 3 2 895 165 631 197 72 899 
#8 411 FOI Ber 5 3.113 96 679 358 lol 1138 | 
362 954 1 316 3 184 26 3 287 126 467 361 79 (coy 


—— 


| 2949 | 1950 | 1949 


1950| 1949 | 1950) 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950) 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950| 1949 | 1950| 1949| 1950| 1949, 1950| 1949) 1950| 


289| 362 | 438 | 958) 727| 1320) 2948/2794| 68 | 26] 2934|3111| 103 | 83| 728 | 479] 129) 185). 99| 79) 956) 743) 
289| 361 | 419 | 983) 708) 1344) 3 149 | 2 909 99 | 

288) 359 | 391 | 959) 679| 1318) 2973/2650) 49 | 48] 2.953) 3 161) 160 | 134| 641 | 409) 93) 39| 67) 83) 801) 531 

287| 366 | 373 | 874) 660/1240| 3228/28y8| 54) 50] 3019| 3 206] 196 | 140| 563 | 438| 222| 102] 80/ 81] 865] 621] 

3 689 | 1 338 | 3.065 | 2789| 43) 50] 2906/3092] 186 | 131| 572 | 442| 147) 224) 83) 79) 802| 745) 

250) 369 | 499 | 948) 755) 1317) 3240/2833) 43 17] 2996/3178) 168 | 96) 748 | 533) 90 75) 92| 72| 930) 680 

255| 368 | 567 964) 822 | 1 33z| 3088) 2675| 21 | 21|| 2928|3 105) 169 | 59| 608 | 432| 158] 109] 85] 74| 851] 615 

645 | 958) 901 | 1 325) 3204/2936) 15 | 20) 2980) 3163) 180 | 70] 563 | 330| 311) 379) 69; 79) 943, 788 

365| 448 | 813 |1085| 1178) 1 533] 2874|2745| 17 | 21|| 3028/3197] 245 | 268] 600 | 394] 28] 131| 80) 66] 708) sot 

363; 468 | 872 |1 084) 1235) 1552] 2925;2957| 17 | 22] 3089/3250] 195 | 231] 566 | 394| 145) 342) 101; 67] 812) 803 

G6 | 940) 1 269| 1 407} 2934/3046] 17 | 22) 3 109) 3285) 179 | 255] 577 | 404| 177) 263) 95| 63| 849) 730 

362} 466 | 954 | goz 1316) 1386| 3184/3443} 26) 21) 3287) 3513) 126 | 232) 467 | $11,361 | 312) 79] 44) 907| 867 


tket value. — 7 Gross claims on foreign countries. 


Il. Commercial Banks. (Amounts in million kr.) 


Advances ? ; Distribution of Loans by Forms 
Swedish re i'r; its? Surplus al lee cn of securities (in %) | 
am Bonds* | Domestic | Thereof | Total “poss | Advances Ce. Personal Bonds, mer- | 
{ | Bills Redisc. | Advances Mortgages Guarantee Shares chandise, &c, 
| % % % % 
601 190 116 fo) 4254 O41 213 — 40 8.4 13.8 15.3 12.6 
a7 2152 990 re 5 793 6 669 —906 —255 or 14.3 33 16.2 
382 991 1 354 8 7 242 6939 03 — 312 992 14.8 7-3 18.7 
399 533 1745 a 7 937 7 290 47 5293 re) 19.2 7:3 13.5 
32 TAG 1746 fe) 7 330 7 490 oo — 300 59.0 19.2 7.7 14.1 
6 1271 1 820 -— 7925 8258 —283 —281 58.5 20,2 7.0 14.3 
1949 \I950\ 1949 | 1950 1949|| 1950 I94AQ|I9S5O| 1949 | 1950) 1949 | 1950 | 1949\ 1950 1949 | 1950 \1949| 1950) 1949 19501949 1950 949 | 1950 
6|431| S84g)1 381 | 1728/1837] 1 7 815| 8.030) 7 360| 8 182| 455 |-152 | —289| —286) 58.6) 58.4 | 19.2) 20.6 | 7.8) 7.0} 14.4 14.0 | 
a £26 1 of9|t 709 1743/1852) 0} —|7778| 8030|7 8 563) 114 |-533 |—305| —318| 58.7| 58.6 | 19.2) 20.4) 7.7 6.6| 14.4| 13.9 
| 328 | 287| 996/1 594 | 1 803} 1909) O| — 7 837| 8 238] 7 52 8 448) 311 |-210 |—296| —327| §8.8| $8.4 | 19.4 20.6 | 7.6| 7.0| 14.2] 14.0 
1. 029|1 644| 1 812) 1928) oO 7 826| 8 266| 7 652) 8 536) 174 |-270 | —283/|— 323) 58.8) 58.5 | 19.5| 20.9 | 7.6| 7.0] 14.1] 13.6 
Be 338 aay 1849) 1966 0} — | 7 860| 8 332) 7689/8 527| 171 |-195 |—230|—310 58.4 ae 19.9| 20.1 | 7-5 | 6.8) 14.2 14.1 
364 | 368 | 1119/1 440/| 1 814, 1.995) — 7 798| 8 422) 7 701| 8 529) 97 |-107 | —228|—248) $8.9) $8.9 | 19.4) 20.5 | 7.5 6.9 | 14.2] 13.7 | 
| 1312| 1817/1981 ©] 0/7824|8530\7552| 8449) 272| 81 |\—246|—299) 58.8) 58.4 | 20.0 21.3 7.4 6.6| 13.8] 13.7 | 
373 ie He I ee ee robs o| — nase eau 7 905) 8 821|-209 |-264 | —244|— 358] §8.9| 58.7 | 20.0) 21.0| 7.2| 6.6] 13.9 | 13.7 
271 | 417 | I 1o1|1 148 | 1 869) 2023) —| — 8 004] 8 889) 7 817} 8 554) 187) 335 | —216|—402 58.0] $7.8 | 20.9] 21.7| 7.1} 6.4] 14.0] 14.1 
6| 64211 3165/1 307| 1 865| 20311 —| —| 7986) 8 891| 8 056) 8 804) -70| 87 |—252/—487) 57.9) 58.2 | 20.7) 21.7 | 7.1 6.4| 14.3} 13.7 
os 538 ei rane 2065, —| —|7999| 8 980) 8 165) 8 82 -166 | 154 |—279|—491| 58.1] 58.5 | 20.6] 20.9 | 7.1 | 0.5] 14.2 14.1 | 
686 1271 1 820 ~ 7975 825 -283 —281| 58.5 20.2 7.0 14.3 | 


cluding Treasury Bills. — * Within the country. 
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Ill. Other Credit Institutions. Stock Exchange. 


| 
it a 2 |Turnover at the Stock-| mt 
Savings Banks eid ae aie eee Yields on Bonds ‘holm Stock Exchange?) Share ind 
ee | oeinge | ait the Cheque Govt. | Industrial| : | 
Month | Deposits‘ | Advances? | Bonds? pala Riksbank | Service pit npn Bonds | Shares Me fe 
| ndustries 
Million kr. | Million kr.|{ Million kr. | Million kr.| Million kr.| Million kr. % % | 1000 kr. | 1000 kr. 
8 618 31 380 24.986 2.32 2.92 243 931 161 
ce 3 e3 ay I ae I 422 53 036 81 rat 3.06 3.05 971 Be 190 
1946 6.03 4 660 1513 1589 72 360 93 656 3.03 2.98 1225 “ Hy 
1947 6 35 5 402 1 149 1722 82 832 119 657 3.05 3.10 2 283 7 181 
1948 6751 5 953 953 1923 33 769 142 062 3.09 3-33 1 266 or 156 =| 
1949 7 060 8281 gil 2 083 88 548 157 383 3.04 3.02 429 44 is4 
1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949| 1950 | 1949| 1950| 1949 | 1950 1949|1950 1949|1950 1949 I95° 1949 1950 r949|1950 194 
| | | 
Feb 2 Te Baa malta Beal rtsee| secl deel aesltod Go seal eee 6s 
Maren 6 908] 7 430| 6104/6623) 911| 906|1 988) 2 142/6 912) 8 500/13 498) 13 927) 3.03 3.03, 3.02, 2.97 7 388 446 266 156] 170) 
April 4 : ; ‘ : : oo 2 Lae U7 6 833 vas: aa — ic fom lec see 33 ee 663 155) ms 
M : ‘ ; : : + |1.998| 2 1388 070| 9 0041 -03 3.05) 3.02, 2.97 50) 3521 5 55 
Nee 6 967| 7 466} 6218/6769} 904} 911|2 009) 2 137|/6 629) 8 321/10 120) II 293] 3.03 3.05 3-00 2.97) 563 325) 479 924) 149) 179 
July ‘ ; : , - [2024/2 es ell 447 be es ee Rae 3.02 a 414 270) er rh 179) 2 
Aug. 2 : 2 7 : > |2 040] 2 156/60 253) 8 489|12 IO | 3-05! 3.20] 2.97| 3.20! 27 | 5 
Sept. 703017 489 6 348 6924) 911 897 2 049) 2 149 8 932|10018 14.996 15 811, 3.05 3.18] 2.97| 3-19) 161) 253 490, 705) 153, 180, 22: 
on ne . | eee 2 Haale egies zi coel ia seri fat] cadl ceed sacl aca] eel Goin 
ov : : : I | 3-05) 3.28] 3.00} 3.27! ! 
Dec. | 7060 6 431 gl |2 083 8 409/11833/12 316 13 711 3.05 3.35 3.02) 3.45, 52 417| 674) 774} 162) 185) 23 
* At the end of each year or month. — 7 Calculated on market prices at middle of months. The yearly figures represent averages of the mo 
figures. — 3 Averages per Stock Exchange business day. 
IV. Other Statistical Data. 
; | | Whole Sale Pri 
x National Debt Foreign Trade Sa ‘Unemploy- ° fect eas — Con a 
ne aaa Export (+)| duction sin / | Living | Kilom 
Month Total ee Imports | Exports | or Import Index * | Unions3| Import Export | All | Index$ | of Lo 
(—) Surplus/1935 = 100 Goods Goods Goods |1935=100) True 
Million kr. | Million kr. |Million kr./Million kr.| Million kr % | 
1938 2 566 2 443 2 082 I 843 — 239 123 10.9 =)" 72a 120 Il 106 
1945 II 550 8 454 oe I tes + 674 138 4.5 281 205 1 I51 
1946 II 384 9 33 3 38 2 547 — 839 167 3.2 251 211 186 130 
1947 II 287 8 G31 5 220 3 240 — 1980 172 2.8 2 254 199 154 
1948 II 598 8 944 4945 3.979 — 966 182 2.8 74 he 21 | 16 
1949 12055 8714 4 334 4250 — 84 189 2.6 278 252 21 I 
1949 | 1950 | 7949 1959 |1949| 1950|1949| 1950) 1949 | 1950 |\1949| 1950|1949 1950 .1949| 195017949 1950 1949 1950\1949| 1950 
| eit ay ae ; — i— 
Jan. | 11 330] 11.759] 8.945) 8 765| 381 | 403 336| 431 — 28| 189| 1 | 4.4 | 27 
Febr. | 11878] 12 41 See 3 285 a re 333 ral Pele 39 ie 108 Me re pe y nee — mt 219| - 
March | II 512) 12 010) 8 939) 8 851) 381 | 495 291 | 426 go) — 69| 195 | 205 | 3.6 3.0 254 312 = mA en ri 166 167 
April | 11 793) 12 247) 8 659) 8 336) 32 2 398 |— 18)— 200| 208] 2.8] 2.1 | 270| | 
May ee 11 936) 8 706] 8 848 He ai sae 48 5 a 198 ri i re 364 eh a fe oe me % 4 
ae th = es ne 337 | 504 | 373 | 492|+ 36|— 12/190) 199} 2.0] 1.5 | 261| 314 | 243 pos ask 223 | 166 | 167 
uly 11 740 2| 8 871| 320 10 I4/— 8 
Aug. | 12 046| 12 246] 8 678) 8 88 : 4 ae ay oe Ls rales 134 a2 te ny a28| 322 238 | 308 | 215| 224 : 
Sept. | 11 444) 11 756] 8 750] 8 864] 365 | 541 | 4or| 515|+ 36|— 26 oe cs 1.6 Ve he oe ie he aie ea 16 168 
Oct. | 11.749) 12 092) 8 749, 8 861) 355] 583] 349) 551|— 61— 32/1 195| 212] 1.8 06} 358/25 g 8 ( 
Dov | 14833) 12 222) 8 714) 8.922] 394) 636) 416] 579|+ 22\— 57| 203 2.3 310| 385 |237| 3$0| 218| 295, | 
Dec. | 12.055) 12 464) 8 714) 8 949] 433 484 +51 198 4.9 313 ats 219 43 166 


* At the end ot each year or 
to the Federation of Swedish Industries, 
on State Railways. 


month, — 


* The yearly figures up to and includin 
— 3 The yearly figures represent averages 


g 1948 according to the Board of Trade, the other accc 
of the monthly figures. — 4 Million kilometres per 1 
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_ The Future Value of Money. By Gustaf Séderlund, Managing Director, Skandinaviska Banken AB, Stockholm I 
Be evaiuation. By Dr Per Jacobsson . . . ; PO nS Re ea ae ae a te a ke 5 
 Sweden’s Merchant Fleet. By Gunnar Genial Se gg Sh reas te tin os lie ot hs Me ine ae a TT eRe 
"The Development of Sweden’s External Trade. . . . . CIMT Fi Ra en hei Ue ee ee ES 
ae Business in the United States. By Dr Per a ean sols a ee 
- The »Mail Cheque». By P. Brundell, Deputy Managing Director, Syanainaviske: Fonte AR, Siaceholn Pad 
~ What fee oneinen valierot- Money! By UlichiHerz 5 6 2 fo ee ek BF 
- The Riksbank and the Value of Money . . 45 
In the Service of Foreign Trade. By P. Bama Debus Memaging: ieee Bey ndin seas Tecin AB, 
fe Stockholm’: .. . .« bee PIR nyt aC OO a aera et eRe eer eee me 
_ European Payments. By Dr Per ecletod er Bed tine vate as ae cc ee 
4 Income Distribution Changes in Different Countries. ‘By Dr K.. G. Eerech 3 he ; j 67 
a Employment Conditions in the Commercial Banks. By Stig Hjalmarsson Lindholm, ie Nepottariens poatd of 
Swedish Banks... . wl AOE Ear aGR y EAE Sace  I e  e ee a ey eee R  aet a 
ae Occupations of Men and We CPDE Bee OR ge ae rd ce ag ee cn ry a ee ace ae ee a, 
rene RMT SE resyry APS ee ee ws ee ee ee ee Oe 
¢ Company Balance Sheets for 1949. . . Se eR fo eatin ein BOR an cn oeae ST 
Problems of World Economy Before and After ay By Dr Pere AGODSSON dur Si. qer i ee Ue el a om 
Foreign Trade Philosophy. By Bo Siegbahn. . . . PE ee ea Site Spgs ASKS pee oe 
Consumer Credit in the United States. By Professor TaWhi M. 2 la (END eager Gee PY cehined ae 5. et oe 
tine Mareriationalbankiag summer School. <2 5 2 6s ee te we we ek ke ee TOR 
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In each number there is, besides, given a survey of the economic development during the preceding quarter of the year. 


Indices for the years 1920—1929, 1930—1939 and 1940—1949 will be found after the tables of contents for the years 1929, 1939 
and 1949, respectively. 
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Statement of Condition November, 30, ro50 


ASSES 


Cash in hand and with the Riksbank 160.516.805 
Bonds and Treasury Bills. . 389.819.082 
Loans and Discounts 2.175.990.749 
Swedish Banks and Savings Banks 82.287.462 
Banks abroad 20.865.032 
§1.402.509 

61.161.104 

25-529-735 

Kr. 2.967.572.478 


PIASIUL IES 


Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) 23.114.675 
DPCM) 4. >. « 2.398.395.240 
Swedish Banks an 27.816.951 
Banks abroad 214.835.388 
Sundry Accounts 93-410.224 
Share Capital 95:708.000 

Reserve Funds - + 114-292.000 210.000.000 


Kr, 2.967.572.478 


Branch Network of 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


O) Goteborg, Stockholm, Malmé (Principal Offices) 
@ Place with 10000 —90 000 inhabitants 
e ” ” Iess than 10000 ye 


In all 209 branches at 162 different places. 
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